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Executive Summary 


M ore than $20billion a year currently isbeing spent to construct public schools. Hundredsof billionsare being 
spent to carry out public education. Everyone wants the best possible use of that money. Families want safe, 
nurturing, challenging, and effective schools for their children. Community members and policy-makers want 
schools to be successful, and to make efficient use of their tax dollars, regard less of how much is spent. This booklet is 
designed to help make those things happen, by giving readers opportunities to learn from some of the most effective, 
innovative district and charterpublic schools in the country. 

We can make significant progress toward what Americans want by using ideasfrom the finest small schoolsand 
schools that share facilities. This reportcombinesprofilesof district and charterpublic schools from alloverthe United 
States with a research summary, showing how educators and community members have created these schools. 
Because more than 50,000 people “downloaded" or purchased a copy of the original, 2001 report, we have revised 
and updated thisedition. 

IHE REPORTPROVIDES BRIEF CASE S1UDIES of 22 public school buildingsin 11 states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island and Texas. These buildings house almost 
50 schoolsand social service agencies. The profiles that follow represent urban, suburban, and rural communities 
throughout the United States. These schools serve a vast arr^y of youngsters. They are united in their ability to improve 
achievement and behavior in safe, nurturing, stimulating environments. 

The key conclusions of this report are: 

1. SMAUERSCHOOlSy ON AVERAGE, CAN PROVIDE 

• a saferplace forstudents 
• a more positive, challenging environment 
• higherachievement 
• highergraduation rates 
• fewerdiscipline problems 

• much greatersatisfaction forfamilies, students, and teachers. 

2. SCHOOISIHATSHARE FACIUHESV\nH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS CAN OFTER 

• broader learning opportunitiesforstudents 
• high quality servicesto studentsand theirfamilies 
• higherstudent achievement and bettergraduation rBtes 
• ways to stretch and make more efficient use of taxdollars. 

OFCOURSE, NOTEVERYSMAILSCHOOLISTERRIHC. And being small is not 
enough - that's why the profiles describe key elementsof the schools, along 
with being small. 

V\E BEUEVE, AND HOPE, THATTHIS IS AN ENCOURAGING USEFUL REPORT. 

These schools show how to provide much more effective education forstu- 
dents. And they help show how small schoolsand those that share facilities 
can be much more satisfying placesforteachers. Thisisa critical issue asthe 
nation considers how to attract and retain teachers. 

THIS IS NOTA REPORTABOUTEDUCATIONALTHEORY. It is a study a bout how 
real, existing schoolscan help the nation offersaner, safer, smarter, better 
public education. 



'The value of small schools has been 
confiimed with a clarity and a level 
of confidence laie in the annaisof 
education lesearch." (Raywid) Photo 
iiiusbation, 5a; KIPPSchooi in New 
Yoik, 6a; Withrow University High 
Schooi in Cincinnati is a ciassic 
exampie of a iarge districtschooi 
that was notsuccessfui untii it 
reopened asa ciusterof smaii 
schoois; 7a; Arizona Agribuisiness 
and Equine Science Center, Phoeniz, 
Arizona. Aii are featured in this report 
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Summaiy of Researc h 
ON SMAIL sc HOOIS AND SHARED RAC lUHES 


S chool buildings a re getting more 
attention and they should. A 
sc hoots size and the groups with 
whom a school shares space can 
make an enormous difference forstu- 
dents, families and the broader com- 
munity. Whether located in an urban, 
suburban, orrurBi area, small schools 
are safe rand, in general, students in 
small schools learn more. Moreover, 
school buildings that share space 
with otherorganizationscan provide 
youngsters with a bettereducation 
and use taxes more efficiently. These 
are some of the key lessons people 
throughout the United States a re 
learning. This report shares their sto- 
ries. 

Given the enormous sums of mon- 
ey being spent on school 


construction, this is a critical time to 
discuss how the money will be spent 
and what type of buildings will be 
constructed. Public school districts 
are spending billionsof dollarson 
school construction. A survey of 
about 16 thousand public school dis- 
tricts found that they spent about $23 
billion in 2005, and $25.3 billion in 
2006. An estimated $51 billion will be 
spent between 2007 and 2009. 
Meanwhile, colleges and universities 
spent more than $11 billion in 2006. 
Estimated highereducation institution 
spending will be more than $45 bil- 
lion 2007-2009 (Agron, 2007). 
Moreover, these figuresdo not in- 
clude construction expenditure for 
the more than 4000 chartered public 
schools in the U.S., some of which are 


constructing new buildings (Agron, 
2007b) 

Imagine a small, inner city public 
secondary school deeply interested 
in the best ideas of Asian and 
American education that starts every 
class with teachersand students 
bowing to each other, preising each 
other for their efforts. The school be- 
ginsevery day with a 20-minute as- 
sembly, during which studentsare re- 
warded for persistence. Tbispublic 
school producesstudents who have 
among the state's highest test scores, 
even though this innercity school is 
open to all. 

Imagine a rurel secondary school 
that begins the school yearwith an 
ind ivid ua I fa mily-stud e nt-te a c he r 
conference, asks students to make 
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public presentations every six weeks, 
expects virtually all students to take 
at least one college class before 
graduating, and provideseach stu- 
dent and faculty memberwith a 
computerand deskthat they can 
personalize with pictures of fa nnily, 
friends, and favorite hobbies. The Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation gave 
this school more than $7 million to 
replicate itself because of itsgreat 
success. 

Imagine an inner city district that 
converts several of its most troubled 
large high schools to small public 
schoolsof choice. Tbishelped pro- 
duced majorgains in graduation 
ratesand an elimination ofthe grad- 
uation gap between white and 
African American students 

Imagine rural or suburban fitness 
centers, builtaspart of a high school, 
paid for in part with school, and city 
funds. They are open 18 hoursa day 
and offer more than either the 
school districtsortownscould afford 
by themselves. 

None ofthese schools is imaginary. 
You will learn more a bout these and 
other remarkable schools in this re- 
port. Educators, parents, and com- 
munity leaders in these rural, urban, 
and suburban communities looked at 


the best available research and ex- 
perience about small schoolsand 
shared facilities. Then they used it. 
"They have much to teach us. 

We have tried to combine re- 
search with reality. This report isde- 
signed forparents, educators, school 
board members, legislators, business, 
and community groups— foranyone 
considering the role a school building 
can play in the livesof young people 
and the development of a communi- 
ty- 

Overthe last fifteen years, re- 
searchers have concluded that 
smaller schools provide many bene- 
fits— achievement, attendance, 
graduation rates, and behaviorall 
tend to be better in small schools. Ibis 
is true in urban, rural, and suburban 
areas. The research we share ques- 
tions the te nd e nc y o ve r the la st 20 
years to build even larger schools. 
Along with research, tragedies like 
Columbine High School showed that 
there are problems, aswell as 
strengths, when communitiescreate 
huge schools. 

Familiesand young people face 
many challenges. Some communities 
have developed shared facilities, in 
which schools share space with so- 
cial service agencies, orother 


organizations to help provide a more 
effective education foryoung peo- 
ple. By sharing space, educators, stu- 
dents, and citizenscan gain a wider 
range of prog rams and services. 

This report CO nta ins four major sec- 
tions. "The first offers a brief summary 
ofthe benefits small schools offer to 
students and educators. The next 
section discussesexperiences with 
shared facilities. The third describes 
school facilities nationwide that ap- 
pearto be making good use of this 
research. The final section lists re- 
sourcesthat can provide additional 
information. 

No one would describe the 
schoolscited in this report as perfect. 
But they have excellent records of 


Ihe research we share questions the 
tendency overthe last 20 years to 
build even larger schools. 8a; J ulia 
Richman Education Center, New 
York City. 9a; High performing small 
schools like Cesar Chavez Academy 
often aiso emphasize the arts^ 
inciuding this performing group. 
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improving achievement, increasing 
attendance, and providing other 
benefits to studentsand the broader 
community. Former New York Times 
reporterGene Maeroff described 
the dramatic positive impact pa rt- 
nershipsamong educators, business 
people, parents, and othercommuni- 
ty members a re having on young 
people. To indicate the powerof 
well-designed partnerships, the book 
was called Altered Lives. We hope 


Smallerhigh schoolsaie more en- 
gaging enviionmentsand pioduce 
greatergains in student achieve- 
ment 10a; Ciark Montessori, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 10b; Minnesota 
New Country Schooi, Hendeison, 
Minnesota 



that this report helps readers under- 
stand how, as Maeroff explains, “the 
altered lives of a relative few serve as 
testament for what is possible forthe 
many" (Maeroff 1998: 305). 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ON SMALL SC HOOLS AND SHARED FACIUTIES 


Research on 
School Size 

T he positive effect of small schools 
has been known foryears, but it 
was not until the last decade 
that studies found a strong relation- 
ship between higheracademic 
achievement and lowerenrollment 
(Eckman and Howley). A research 
summary commissioned by the U. S. 
Departmentof Education was clear. 

It notes that the value of small 
schools in increasing achievement 
graduation rates, satisfaction, and 
improving behavior has been “con- 
firmed with a clarity and a level of 
confidence rare in the anna Is of edu- 
cation research" (Raywid 1999: 1). 

Another study found “a large body 
of research... (that) overwhelmingly 
affirms the superiority of small 
schools" (Cotton). A 2007 report on 
small district high schools in Boston, 
called “Pilot Schools" found that the 
Pilots' students “outperform students 
from other non-exam Boston Public 
Schoolson every standard measure 
of engagement and performance for 
every racial, economic, and aca- 
demic subgroup examined. Pilot high 
school students show better M CAS 
scores, higherattendance rates, 
higher promotion rates— and the 
four-yeargreduation rete for2006 
was more than 23 percentage points 
higher than the re te for BPS students, 
75.7%ascompared with 52.2%for 
BPS." (Tung and Ouimette). 

When an entire district dec ides to 
adopt a strong small schools strategy, 
exciting thingscan happen. 

Beginning in 2000, with help from the 
Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 


the Cincinnati, Ohio Public Schools, 
created small schools in several trou- 
bled large high schools. Small was 
notenough. The schools foe used 
their staff retraining effortson read- 
ing, writing and methods of working 
with urban students. Some adminis- 
tretorswere replaced. Principals 
were able to select staff, with help 
from tea ms at the schools. Tbedis- 
trict'sfour-yeargreduation rete in- 
creased from 51% in 2000 to 79% in 
2006. Not perfect, but much better. 
Moreover, the high school graduation 
gap between white and blackstu- 
dents waseliminated. (Bowers, 
Nathan, 2007). 

Amistad Academy (a charter pub- 
lic school) in New Haven, 

Connecticut and Withrow University 
(a Cincinnati district school) are great 
small public schools, open to all. 

Both enroll significant percentages of 
low-income students. Both have ac- 
ademic achievement that equalsor 
exceeds most suburban schools serv- 
ing a very different group of young 
people. 

Professor Anthony Brykof the 
Center for School Improvement of the 
University of Chicago analyzed stud- 
iesfrom all overthe country examin- 
ing the relationship between school 
size, cost, and quality. He found... 
"smallerhigh schoolsare more en- 
gaging environments and produce 
greatergains in student achieve- 
ment.. .smallerschoolsare more pro- 
ductive work placesfor both adults 
and students. In these more intimate 
environments, teachers a re more like- 
ly to report greatersatisfaction with 
their work, higher levels of morale 
and greatercommitment. Problems 
of student misconduct, class cutting. 



Ihe best small schools emphasize 
individual attention and close adult/ 
student woiking relationships^ 
along with high academic expecta- 
tions. 
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absenteeism, and dropping out are 
all less prevalent" (Brykl994: 6-7). 

Chicago small schools activist 
Susan Klonsky wrote, "...small school 
size is not merely an arehitecturel is- 
sue but a Iso a social justice issue. ..the 
contemporery movement for small 
public schools is rooted in the civil 
rights movement in the South." She 
believes effective schools "find ways 
to make each child visible and well 
known to the adults who will teach 
her; (and) offer each teacher a 
place in a strong professional com- 
munity of educators. Neither of these 
two big relationships can be attained 
in large impersonal institutions, where 
anonymity is the order of the day." 
(Klonsky) 

Some studies show how small 
schools have special benefits for stu- 
dents who are at risk or disadvan- 
taged (Eckmanand Howley). "The 
correlation between poverty and low 
achievement can be up to 10 times 
higherin largerschoolsthan in small- 
er schools. 

But the value of small schools is not 
limited to low-income communities. 
As the (suburban) School for 
Environmental Studies shows, even af- 
fluent youngsters can gain from at- 
tending a small school. Moreover, 
some people assume that virtually all 
students in large suburban high 
schools will do well. A study of 
Minnesota public high schooisfound 
that all 50 high schools with the small- 
est percentage of graduates taking 
remedial courses on entering 
Minnesota public collegesand uni- 
versities 2000-2003 were rurel. 
Moreover, 45 of these 50 high schools 
were quite small (Nathan, 2006). 

Without denying that 


lEAC HER REPOR1S OF DAILY, V\EEKLY OR MONIHLY INC IDENIS 

EY (IRADmONAL URBAN) SC HOOL SIZE 

Type of Incident 

200-749 Students 

1200 or more Students 

Robbery/ Theft 

21% 

50% 

Vandalism 

18% 

44% 

PDSsession of weapons 

2% 

12% 

Veibal Abuse of Teachers 

30% 

57% 

Use of Illegal dnigs 

5% 

45% 

Use of Alcohol 

4% 

39% 

Widespread disorder in classrooms 

15% 

29% 


large suburban high schools help 
many students, this study suggests 
that the kind of foe used curriculum, 
high expectations for virtually all stu- 
dents, and close working relationship 
often found between small schools 
and families can be very valuable for 
many students, not just from low in- 
come families. 

Some argue that large schools will 
be able to offera larger numberof 
courses. But the numberof course of- 
ferings have little relationship to stu- 
dent success. The quality of instruc- 
tion is the most important determi- 
nant of student achievement and 
has no relationship to the numberof 
courses offered (Eckmanand 
Howley). 

VmATABOUrCOSl? The classic argu- 
ment is that even if large schools a re 
not more effective, they are cheaper. 
Tbisisnot necessarily so. A 2005 re- 
port from the Cincinnati based 
KnowledgeWorks Foundation asks 
"Can small schools actually be built 
and run at a cost per pupil that is 
comparable to that of large 
schools?' A resounding "yes." 
(Lawrence, et. al.) Tbereportde- 
scribes25 good small public schools 
that are not more expensive to oper- 
ate than comparable large schools. 


A study published in 2007 anaiyzed 
data from the 2003-2004 Nationai 
Sun^ey of Schooisand Staffing. Ihe 
study found diamatic diffeiencesin 
many a teas leiated to schooi safety 
- Facuity at uiban district pubiic 
schoolsenroiiing 200-749 students 
weie much lessiikeiy to leport daily, 
weekly or monthly inc idents of rob- 
bery, theft; vandalism, verbal abuse, 
or use of illegal drugs or alcohol. (Hill 
and Christensen, p. 61) 

The Minnesota School of 
Environmental Science (or"ZDO 
School") with its student body of 400 
wascarefully designed to cost no 
more per pupil than other large high 
schools built in the same district. A 
New York C ity study found that sma II- 
erhigh schools cost somewhat more 
per pupil to operate, but when the 
cost of the school per graduate is 
calculated, smalleracademic and 
alternative schools were less expen- 
sive than large high schools (Stiefel). 

Sometimes school consolidation 
advocatesdon't take into account 
the potential for increased trenspor- 
tation costs. Students who walk to a 
neighborhood school get more exer- 
cise, and can save energy costs. 
Consolidation also can produce new 
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costs for athletic equipment, band 
uniforms, new textbooks. Etc. 
(Lawrence, etal p. 13) 

What about economies of scale, 
which some offer as an important ar- 
gument forlange schools? Brykcon- 
cludes 

...The envisioned economies 
of scale here, however, are 
actually quite illusive. 
Moreover, whatever marginal 
efficiencies may be extract- 
ed is dwarfed by the overall 
ineffectiveness of these insti- 
tutions. While school districts 
thatare currently saddled 
with large physical plants 
might productively move to- 
ward schools-within-schools, 
there is little reason to contin- 
ue to build more buildings 
like this. In light of the positive 
consequences for both 
adultsand students associat- 
ed with working in small 
schools, the reality is one of a 
dis-economy of scale (Bryk 
1994: 6-7). 

There are several ways to create 
smaller learning environments. One 
approach is to create a separate, 
freestanding small school. There are 
a numberof excellent examplesfrom 
urban, suburban, and rural communi- 
ties. See, for example, the profiles of 
Academy for the Pacific Rim, the 


Ihe quality of instruction is the most 
impoiia nt deteimina nt of student 
achievement and has no reiationship 
to the numberof courses offe led. 

13a; Facuity of FiederickDougiass 
Academy, New York City. 



School for Environmental Studies, and 
Minnesota New Country School. 

Some urban and suburban communi- 
ties have created small schools within 
large buildings. The Julia Richman 
building in New York City, and 
Withrow High School Campus in 
Cincinnati, are good examples. 

Boston public school teacherscreat- 
ed two Pilot small schools in a large 
building across the street from 
Fenway Park, the city's major league 
baseball stadium. A recent report of- 
fersguidelineson how to convert a 
large building into small schools 
(Fouts, et. al) 

A growing numberof communities 
around the country are creating 
small schools within larger schools to 
help students and teachers. The big- 
gest value see ms to come when they 
are designed asdistinctive schoolsof 
choice, ratherthan “houses," which 
often are clonesof each other. 

The structure of a small school 
generally fosters a sense of communi- 
ty among teachers 
and students (Bryk 
and Driscoll). 

Small schools a re 
founded on the 
idea that the suc- 
cessof a school is 
linked to its 
size. By 
keep- 
ing 
en- 


rollments small, students receive more 
personalized attention and the 
school is more manageable 
(j oravsky). Small schools can be 
more responsive to needs and learn- 
ing styles of individual students so 
they are 

• more academically productive 
(Lee and Smith; Lee, Smith and 
Croninger), 

• more likely to participate in after- 
school activities(Barkerand Gump; 
Lindsay) 

• less likely to drop out of school 
(Pittman and Haughwout). 

Asthe nation considers the impor- 
tance of attracting and retaining 
teachers, small schools can play a 
key role. A numberof studies con- 
cluded thatteachersin small schools 
are much more satisfied than are 
teachers in large schools(Bryk, 
Raywid). A study of more than 2,400 
Midwestern superintendents shows 
they recognize the importance of 
small schools in retaining faculty. In 
fact, urban, rural, and suburban su- 
perintendents whose districts have re- 
structured schools to make them 
smallerrated thisaction the single 
most effective way to retain teachers 
(Hare). 
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Many of the nnost successful snnall 
public schoolsare sc hoolsof choice. 
The families, students, and faculty ac- 
tively selected them. A variety of 
studies show the importance of al- 
lowing familiesto select among 
schools. One large national study on 
this issue compared the achievement 
of 24,000 eighth and tenth grade stu- 
dents in urban high schools. The study 
compared the achievement of stu- 
dents in large comprehensive high 
schools. Catholic schools, private 
schools, and public magnet schools. 
The authorconcluded that students 
in the urban magnet schools learned 
more and outperformed those in the 
otherschools. Among the reasonsfor 
improved performance of magnet 
students were parental choice, stu- 
dents feeling a sense of membership 
and belonging, and a focused cur- 
riculum (Gamoran). 

A 2004 report found that (high 
school) careeracademies “substan- 
tially improved the labor market pros- 
pectsof young men, a group that 
hasexperienced a severe decline in 
real earnings in recent years. Through 
a combination of increased wages, 
hours worked, and employment sta- 
bility, the young men in the Academy 
group earned over $10,000 (18 per- 
cent) more than those in the non- 
Academy control group overthe 
four-yea rfollow-up period." The most 
positive impact was on young men 
who were "at high or medium risk of 
dropping out when they entered the 
programs" (Kemple and Scott- 
Clayton). 

Another study compared attitudes 
of students in comprehensive schools 
and students in smaller schools they 
had actively chosen. The study 


concluded that students were more 
likely to value— and feel satisfied 
by— a program that they chose, in- 
stead of one to which they were as- 
signed (Smith, Gregory and Pugh). 
Virtually all of the schools described 
in this report are open to all kindsof 
students. With only three exceptions, 
these schools have no admissions 
tests. Boston Arts Academy requires 
an audition and Clark Mo ntessori 
J unior- Senior High gives preference to 
students who previously attended 
Montessori schools. Frederick Douglas 
enrolls some students strictly by lot- 
tery and some based on previous 
achievement. The evidence shows 
that small public schools can be ef- 
fective without having an admissions 
test. 

Deborah Meier is a New York City 
and Boston teacherwho created a 
successful small school of choice in 
East Ha riem in the ea riy 1970s. She 
won a MacArthur Foundation "genius 
award" forherwork. Meier believes 
that "...only in a small school can 
deep, ongoing discussion take place 
in ways that produce change and in- 
volve the entire faculty" (J oravsky). 

The evidence is in. When compar- 
ing similargroupsof students, those 
who attend small sc hoolsof choice 
are safer, have betterattendance 
and behavior, demonstrate higher 
achievement, and are more likely to 
graduate. The challenge isto learn 
from communitiessuch asthose cited 
in this report. 
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Benefits of 
Shared Facilities 


M any communities a re learning 
that it is valuable forschoolsto 
share space with organizations 
like museums, nursery schools, day 
care centers, seniorcitizen programs, 
and businesses. Co-locating with an- 
otherorganization can have enor- 
mous benefits fora school's students, 
their families, and the broadercom- 
munity. 

One summary of research con- 
cluded, “15 of the 20 initiatives we 
looked at reported improvement in 
student academic achievement, as 
measured by improved grades in 
school courses and scores in profi- 
ciencytesting. In addition, more than 
half ofthe evaluations looked forand 
found evidence of positive develop- 
ment as measured by a variety of in- 
dicators, including improved atten- 
dance, reduced behaviorordisci- 
pline problems, greatercompliance 
with school assignments and rules, in- 
creased access to physical and men- 
tal health services, greatercontact 
with supportive adults, and improve- 
ments in personal/family situations" 
(Blank, et. al). 

The benefits of schools and other 
organizations sharing people and fa- 
cilitiesare innumerable. Withrow 
University High School in Cincinnati; 
Northfield, Minnesota's Community 
Service Center; and Mesa Arts 
Academy —where human service 
progrBmsand a schoolare housed in 
the same building to serve students 
and families— are but a few ofthe 
successful school-community centers 
around the country. 


Services provided through a school- 
community centercan include aca- 
demic support, health care, family 
support, counseling, substance abuse 
counseling, seniorcitizen services, 
and job training services (Blank, et. a I 
2004 ). 

IHE HRSTMAJ OR BENEHTOF CO- LO- 
CATION is the expanded learning op- 
p o rtu n itie s fo r stud e nts. C o nsid e r the 
advantages of sharing space with a 
highereducation institution, museum, 
orzoo. Students at Arizona 
Agribusiness and Equine Centerin 
Phoenix take coursesata community 
college because theirhigh school 
shares space with the community 
college. Studentsat the Minnesota 
School of Environmental Science find 
it easy to participate in internshipson 
environmental science, study ani- 
mals, and help prepare exhibits be- 
cause their school shares space with 
the Minnesota Too. 

Studentsat a public school locat- 
ed in one ofthe nation's largest malls, 
the Mall of America in Bloomington, 
Minnesota, compare marketing and 
advertising strategies, look at how 
mere ha nts try to attract people into 
theirstores, and discussadvantages 
and disadvantagesof being partof 


The first major benefit of 
co-location is the expanded learning 
opportunities for students. 

14a; Eariy childhood education 
center at New York's Julia Richman 
complex, wheie high school students 
getfinst-hand experience caring for 
young children. 
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a national chain. 

Agrowing numberof public 
schools share space with museums. A 
Flagstaff, Arizona, school shares 
space with a local museum. A 
Dearborn, Michigan, school shares 
space with the Henry Ford Museum. 
There are many otherexamples. 
Students at these museum schools 
are able to apply what they have 
learned on a daily basis while con- 
tributing to the museum where their 
schoolsare located (Borden). 

Atthe Julia Richman Complex in 
New York City, several high schools 
share space with an elementary 
school and an early childhood pro- 
gram. This means high school stu- 
dentscan not only read about young 
children's behavior, but also study it 
in the early childhood program. 
Cincinnati's Withrow University School 


found that much more could be of- 
fered to studentswhen faculty 
worked with a local agency named 
FamiliesFORWARD, which provides 
counseling for students and families, 
plusafter-school programs to supple- 
ment whatthe faculty can do. Asthe 
case study explains, thiscollabora- 
tion helped move Withrow from a 
deeply troubled status to the highest 
ranking available from the Ohio 
Department of Education. 

Public schools sharing space with 
businesses offer unique experiences. 
One report citesschoolsco-locating 
with the Miami-Dade airport, busi- 
nesses in the downtown areas of 
Tampa and DesMoines, and large 
malls. One company creating malls 
has opened 12 schools in malls and 
hasplansto open a total of 35 (Taylor 
and Snell). In these cases, the space 


is provided by the businesses in- 
volved, with the curriculum and fac- 
ulty provided by the school district. 

Studentsgain from "unique edu- 
cational opportunities afforded to 
them by the interaction with local 
businesses" (Taylor and Snell, 
Executive Summary). Schools a Iso re- 
port higher levels of family involve- 
ment. And businesses report higher 
employee morale and lower turnover 
rBtesof employees— some of whom 
send theirchildren to these schools. 

A SECOND MAJ OR BENEHTOF CO-IO- 
CAHON is expansion of services for 
students and theirfamilies, particular- 
ly social services. Researcher] oy 
Dryfoos provides a compelling argu- 
ment in favor of providing social ser- 
vicesforchildren within theirschools: 
"The cumulative effects of poverty 
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have created social environments 
that challenge educators, communi- 
ty leaders, and practitioners of 
health, mental health, and social ser- 
vices to invent new kinds of institu- 
tional responses" (Dryfoos 1994: xv). 

At Hamilton Elementary School in 
San Diego, the site of a school-com- 
munity initiative called New 
Beginnings, teachers a re trained to 
id e ntify p ro b le ms tha t the ir stud e nts 
may be having and are fa miliar with 
the rolesand services that the social 
service agencies within the school- 
community center provide. Tbisal- 
lowsthe teachers to easily refertheir 
students to an agency and then 
track their students' progress (Institute 
for Educational Leadership). 

One ofthe main goalsof school- 
community centers such as Withrow, 
Mesa Arts Academy and Hamilton 


Elementary, is the improvement of 
educational achievement in part, by 
reducing social barriers to learning. 
This isdone through betteraccessto 
social services, which results in better 
family functioning and healthy youth 
development (Dryfoos). Schools 
sometimesfind it difficult to meetthe 
rBnge of students' needs. By having 
immediate access to counseling, 
training, and health care profession- 
als located in the same building, ed- 
ucators may be able to do a better 
job of helping young people reach 
their potential. 

Provision of health care can be an 
important element of these collabor- 
ative arrangements. It is controversial, 
and some communities won't support 
it. But in analyzing the effects of 
health clinics in schools, Dryfoos 
found that: 


• school clinics a re utilized the most 
by the highest risk students, 

• many ofthe students who utilize the 
clinic have no othersource of medi- 
cal care and no health insurance, 

• absencesand excusesto go home 
have decreased because minorill- 
ness can be treated at school, and 

• usersof school clinicshave lower 
use of drugs, betterschool atten- 
dance, and lowerdropout rates 
(Dryfoos: 2000, pp 134-35). 

Here are a few examples of im- 
provementsoccurring in the health 
and wellbeing of students, a swell as 
in theiracademic achievement and 
behavior, when social services and 
schools work and live together. 

• Charles Drew Elementary School in 
Philadelphia showed more improve- 
ment than any otherschool on the 
state's standardized reading and 
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math tests. 

• At Broad Acres Elementary School 
in Maryland, the number of families 
with no health care accessdeclined 
from 53 percent to 10 percent and 
the numberof families with no health 
insurance coverage went from 38 
percent to 10 percent. 

• At Lane Middle School in Portland, 
Oregon, suspensions dec lined from 
50 to 15 overa two-year period. 
(Dryfoos). 

In many cases it is not only the stu- 
dent who needssupport, but also his 
or her family. When a school shares 
facilities with social service agencies, 
children and families have access to 
prog rams that will serve their needs 
and help students succeed in school. 

Families often do not know how or 
where to access servicesthat could 
help them. When different social ser- 
vice agencies a re together in the 
same building and are able to coor- 
dinate theireligibility procedures, 
families a re better able to find the 
help that they need, are able to do 
so quickly and efficiently, and know 
where to go in the case of an emer- 
gency. Assistance from social service 
agencies is most effective when the 
entire family is helped, ratherthan 
just individual members. If families a re 
successful and their needs a re met, 
then theirchildren will perform better 
in school (Institute for Educational 
Leadership). 

Social services a re not the only 
kind of servicesthat can be made 
available to students thro ugh a 
shared facility. Some schools share 
space with a city orcounty library, 
dramatically expanding the range of 
books, computers, and other materi- 
als available for student use. Boston 

IB 


Arts Academy and Fenway High 
School share space with a music li- 
brary, thus expanding the collection 
and allowing the library to stay open 
longer hours at no additional cost to 
the schools. 

A IHIRD MAJ OR BENEHTOF CO-IOC A- 
TION is that it a Nows a community to 
offer programs, facilities, and services 
that it might otherwise not be able to 
afford. The northwestern Minnesota 
community of Perham created a 
marvelous community recreation 
building, open from early in the 
morning until late at night. Neither 
the city, the school district, nor local 
businesses could afford to construct, 
maintain, oroperate the centerby 
themselves. 

But by working together, they can. 
The story is the same in Northfield, 
Minnesota. The Northfield Community 
Resource Centeristhe productof 
collaboration among five organiza- 
tions, including the city, local school 
district, seniorcitizens program, and 
two anti-poverty agencies. Together 
they were able to create and oper- 
ate a marvelous, state of the art cen- 
ter that none of the groups could af- 
ford by itself. 

High schools in Twinsburg and 
Medina, Ohio, are using the same 
principles. Twinsburg is a suburban 
town near Cleveland. A community 
fitness center, next to the high school, 
is managed by the City of Twinsburg. 

It includesa swimming pool, diving 
well, a field house with a six-lane 
trackand three athletic courts, locker 
rooms, offices, and childcare and re- 
ception areas. The facility is used 
both by high school students and the 
broader community (Fanning/ Howey, 
a). 


The Medina School District and 
several community organizations a re 
doing something both similarand 
unique. The local hospital will lease a 
part of the community centerand 
supply staff, equipment, and other re- 
sources. A new auditorium with an or- 
chestra pit and seating for 1,200 is 
being constructed. A local perform- 
ing arts foundation haspledged 
$200,000 to help fund construction, 
and will operate the auditorium 
(Fanning/Howey b). Co-location of 
this type means that taxfundsare 
being stretched and spent in a much 
more efficient manner. This is good 
news for taxpayers, as well asthose 
responsible foradministering tax 
funds. 

A POUR1H MAJ OR BENEHTOF SHARED 

FACIUnESisthat it creates more time 
forfamiliesto spend together. A num- 
berof “worksite" public schools, such 
asthose in Miami, DesMoinesand St. 
Paul, are open to workers in the im- 
mediate area. So, for example, many 
families whose children attend the 
Downtown Kindergarten located in a 
St. Paul bank, or the school at the 
Miami-Dade airport, drive to and 
from work with theirchildren, have 
daily contact with their child's teach- 
ers, and sometimes eat lunch with 
them. Many busy familiesappreciate 
more time with theirchildren. 

Educatorsand community leaders 
in other countries a re seeing the ben- 
efits of small schools and shared facil- 
ities. In the Netherlands, for example, 
two elementary schools recently 
have been constructed with these 
ideas in mind. In VIeuten, an elemen- 
tary school hasbeen built directly un- 
dera new apartment building 
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Shared Facilities permit tax funds to 
be spent efficiently. Another major 
benefit of co-location is that it a Hows 
a community to offer programs^ facil- 
itiesy and services that it might other- 
wise not be able to afford. 16a; 
Architectural rendering fora Medina, 
Ohio performing arts center being 
constructed by serveral organizations 
as a cooperative. 17a; Co-location 
with a medical clinic helps students 
at Vaughn Next Century School in 
California be healthier, and learn 
more. Ida and 19b; Iwinsburg, Ohio, 
fitness center. 
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Making schools 'true centers of the 
community" seems to make a lot of 
sense. Ifavoids costly duplication 
offacilitiesand sbuctuie^ itallows 
underused schoolsto be used many 
more hours perday and year." (North 
Carolina Department of Education) 
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serving fanniliesand senior citizens. 
Part of the idea is that it will be easy 
for senior citizens to volunteer in the 
elementary school located directly 
undertheirapartment. A numberof 
senior citizens a re doing just that. 

AnotherDutch elementary school 
hasjust been built in Deventer, on the 
second story of a store in a commer- 
cial area. Part of the idea here is that 
it is easier for students to study real 
world examples in, for example, 
mathematics. Students study percent- 
agesand decimalsand then visit 


some nearby shops where they can 
see how math is being used in busi- 
ness. The school includes an outside 
playarea and gymnasium. 

Aurora CharterSchool in 
Edmonton, Alberta, illustrates another 
example of the co-location idea. This 
school is housed in a multi-story build- 
ing owned by a local hospital. Some 
of the hospital's prog rams a re locat- 
ed in the building. Sharing space al- 
lows students to easily learn more 
about careers in medicine, a swell as 
to discuss health and science issues 




with hospital professionals. 

A “National Summit on School 
Design," convened in October2005, 
bought togethermore than 200 
teachers, parents, administrators, ar- 
chitects, community leaders, mayors 
and other officials. They produced 
eig ht major recommend a tio ns for 
"School Design Excellence. Three of 
them were "Create Schools as 
Centersof Community, "Consider 
no n-tra d itio na I o ptio ns fo r Sc hoo I 
Facilities and Classrooms," and 
"Fostera small school culture." 
(American Arehitectural Foundation/ 
KnowledgeWorks Foundation) Each 
ofthese approaches isdocumented 
in pagesthat follow. 

Since 1989, the Children's Aid 
Society has worked with New York 
City schools to create a few school- 
community centers. The results have 
been very encouraging — increased 
student achievement, betteratten- 
dance, and a much closer, more 
positive working relationship between 
the schoolsand familiesthey serve. 
This experience led Phillip Coltoff, 
Executive Directorof the Children's 
Aid Society to write, "It is absolutely 
possible to radically transform our 


20a and 20b; A school in Deventer, 
Netherlands^ is buiiton the second 
story of shops in a commerciai aiea. 
21a and 21b; A schooi in the Dutch 
city of Vieuten is buiit underneath an 
apartmentcompiex, heiping pio- 
mote contacts among students, par- 
ents^ and senior citizens who iive 
above the schooi. 
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schools into powerful institutions that 
offer children, their families, and en- 
tire communitiestrue hope fora bet- 
terfuture" (Coltoff, p. 7). 

A thoughtful report from the North 
Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction summarizes experience 
with shared facilities: Making schools 
“true centers of the community 
seems to make a lot of sense. It 
avoidscostly duplication of facilities 
and structures, it a Nows under used 
schools to be used many more hours 
per day and year" (North Carolina, p. 
24). 

The report concludes, “True com- 
munity schools (which also provide 
othercommunity services), can save 
local taxpayers significant sums of 
money, reduce depletion of limited 
natural resources, and limit sprawl." 
The report does not say sharing facili- 
ties is easy: “When conflicts a rise 
(and they will) each agency must be 
willing to work together ... to solve 
conflictsor problems ..." (North 
Carolina, p. 24). However, as that re- 
port, and the following case studies 
show, conflicts can be overcome. 
Families and students will benefit. 

The next section offers briefcase 
studies of schools carrying out these 
principles of small school size and/or 
shared-co-located facilities. The case 
studies include both district run pub- 
lic schoolsand charter public 
schools. We know enough to do 
much better. We hope the following 
exampleswill encourage and assist 
people who want to make a differ- 
ence for students and theirfamilies. 



22a and 22b; Like many excellent 
small schools^ Codman teaches out; 
developing relationships with other 
organizations to help its students 
learn about; fbrexample, nature and 
drama. 
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Academy of the 
Pacific Rim Charter 
School 



Boston, Massachusetts 

I magine an innercity public school, 
open to all, which usesthe best 
ideas of the Asian and Western ed- 
ucation systems. Every class starts 
and endswith students (grades 6 
through 12) and teachers standing 
and thanking each otherfortheiref- 
forts. 

KEY EDUCATIONAL FEATURES Eve ry 

day the Academy of the Pacific Rim 
middle school beginswith a charac- 
ter-based advisory period or an all- 
school opening ceremony. "The 
opening ceremony features student 
skits, announcements, and presenta- 
tion of the “gambatte" award. "The 
J apanese use this term, which trans- 
lates as “persist, keep going," to end 
conversations in much the same way 
America ns say "see you later" or 
"take care." The award is presented 
to a student in recognition of hisor 
her hard work. 

Students attend school from 7:45 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 190 days peryear. 
(Tbe typical school year in the Boston 
Public School system is 180 days.) 
Each teacherhastwo prep hoursa 
day, a computer, and a telephone 
with a private extension. Each faculty 
member advises 10 to 12 students. 

The faculty also sends bi-monthly stu- 
dent progress reports home to par- 
ents. Students in grades? and higher 
study Mandarin. 

Academy teachersalso apply the 



best American ideas a bout active, 
"hands-on" learning. When eighth 
graders study the Constitution, each 
student researches a person atthe 
Constitutional Convention and reen- 
acts that person's role, while wearing 
a costume of the era. Sixth gr^de 
math students practice decimals and 
percentages as they create restau- 
rant menus. The curriculum is diverse, 
incorporating the literature of many 
cultures. Forexample, eighth graders 
read Shakespeare's Macbeth and 
Maya Angelou's I Know Why the 
Caged Bird Sings. Ninth graders read 
plays such asOthello and books such 
as The Autobiography of Malcolm X 



and Anne Frank'sDiary of a Young 
Girl. 

The academy serves 375 students 
and in 2007-08 will add a 5th grade 
to serve 450 students. Half of the stu- 
dents a re from low-income families 
and more than 75 percent are "stu- 
dents of c o lo r"— p rima rily Afric a n 
American. 

The faculty is rewarded financially 
when students make academic 
progress. Academy of the Pacific Rim 
usesthe budget and personnel flexi- 
bility that comes from being a char- 
terschool to develop these incen- 
tives, along with its innovative pro- 
gram. But schools do n't have to be 
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charters to learn from this powerful 
program. 

KEY ARC HIIECIURAL FEATURES. The 

school's building, constructed in 1903, 
originally was a carriage factory. 
Stairways feature quotations urging 
students to make the most of their 
skills, talents, and energy. The build- 
ing houses several other businesses. 

IMPACTON STUDENIS. Despite being 
open to a cross section of students, 
academy students score among the 
highest on required statewide tests of 
any Boston public school. In fact, the 
students score higher on these tests 
than any school except a couple of 
Boston public schoolsat which stu- 
dents must score very well on an en- 
trance exam to be admitted. APR has 
graduated 82 alumni, over90%of 
whom are currently enrolled in public 
and private 4-yrcollegesand univer- 
sities. The school also hasan excel- 
lent record of retaining students, with 
a far lower mobility rate than most 
Boston public schools. 

FOR MORE INPORMAHON. C o nta c t 

Spencer Blasd ale. Director, Academy 
of the Pacific Rim, 617-361-0050, One 
Westing house Plaza, Hyde Park, Mass. 
02136; see www.pacrim.org. 


26a; Academy of the Pacific Rim 
shares space with severai businesses 
in a former carriage factory that is 
over IDO years oid. 26b; Students 
study martiai arts to become more 
physically fitand develop stronger 
self-discipline. 26c; Each teacher has 
a desk with computer and phone, 
reflecting the school's emphasis on 
treating faculty as respected profes- 
sionals. 


Amistad Academy 

New Haven, Connecticut 

F ounded in 1999 in New Haven, 

CX Amistad Academy Middle 
School has been so successful 
that New York City officials offered fa- 
cilities and startup funds to help start 
similar schools in Brooklyn, NY. 

Amistad has recently replicated its 
program in both New York and 
Connecticut, and has been featured 
in a PBSdocumentary about how 
some schools a re closing the 
achievement gap between white 
and students of color. The school also 
has been cited in a New York Times 
Magazine article about schools that 
are closing the achievement gap. 

Ninety-eig ht percent of Amistad's 
students a re African American or 
Hispanic, and 100%are chosen by 
blind lottery. Students entering the 
fifth grBde are, on average, more 
than two years behind grade level in 
reading and math. By the time these 
students reach 8th grade, they are 
outperforming the state average and 
many white, affluent suburban school 
districts. The school enrolls appro xi- 
ma te ly 270 stud e nts in g ra d es 5-8, 
and the percentage of students qual- 
ifying forfree orreduced lunch has 
ranged overtime between 71 and 89 
percent. Amistad was named 
Connecticut's 2006 Title 1 
Distinguished School after posting the 
greatest academic gainsof any mid- 
dle school in the state. The school has 
a substantial waiting list. 

Amistad is named fora ship that 
was the site of a slave revolt in the 
1800s, an incident that ended with 



the slaves jailed in New Haven but ul- 
timately freed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Amistad hasthree "overarch- 
ing goals": 

1. ACADEMIC EXCEU£NCE;To accel- 
erate the learning of students so that 
they achieve academic break- 
throughs in the skills that are neces- 
sary for sue cess in high school, col- 
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lege and life - especially reading, 
writing, and math. 

2. PUBUC CmZENSHIRTo develop 
students who take responsibility for 
themselves, theirschool, and their 
community by living up to the 

sc hoofs REAC H va lues (Respect, 
Enthusiasm, Achievement, Citizenship, 
and Hard Work). 

3. PAR1NERSIN PUBUC SCHOOL 
REFORM: To develop and share an in- 
structional model that consistently 
producesdramatic growth in student 
achievement and to work with others 
to further excellence in public edu- 
cation. 

AMIS1AD HAS SE\/ERAL KEY FEAIURES: 

• Longer day: school beg ins at 7:30 
and endsat 5:00 pm 

• Rigorous standards based curric- 
ulum 

• Disciplined, achievement-orient- 
ed school culture 

• Stud e nts we a r u n ifo rms 

• Intense literacy program 

• School culture of “sweating the 
small stuff' 

• Focus on results without excuses 
or shortcuts 

IMPACTON SlUDEISnS: On the 

Connecticut Mastery Test (CMT), 
Amistad'sSth grade students consis- 
tently outperform not only the New 
Haven district average, but a Iso 
achieve on parwith orin excessof 
the state average. In 2007, for exam- 
ple, the percentage of Amistad 8th 
graders at mastery in reading was 
66% (the d istric taveragewas 34%; 
the CTstate average was 67%). In 
writing, 78% of Amistad'sSth graders 
achieved mastery, compared to 30% 
district wide and 64% of students 


statewide. In math, 73% of Amistad 's 
8th gradersachieved mastery, com- 
pared to 27% district wide and 64% 
statewide. 

PORRJR1HERINPORMA110N, please 
see www.achievementfirst.org, or 
contact Amistad Academyat407 
J a mes Street, New Haven, CT 06513; 
Tel. 203 773-3223 


Achievement Hist a non- piofit start- 
ed by the leaders of Amistad, has 
been asked to help create several 
othercharlers based on the Amistad 
model in Connecticut and New York. 
Ihese replication sites are all within 
the firstfburyears of operation. Ihe 
first replication of the school, also in 
New Haven, is showing similarly 
excellent results. Achievement Hrst 
now runs five academies in New 
Haven, one in Bridgeport CX and six 
in Brooklyn, NY. 
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Arizona Agribusiness 
and Equine Center 

Phoenix, Arizona 

T he Phoenix based Arizona 

Agribusiness and Equine Science 
Center, located adjacent to and 
on the campus of South Mountain 
Community College, continuesto win 
a wards for its effective ness and inno- 
vation. 

The school was recognized by the 
Arizona Department of Education as 
a “highly performing" school for 
2006-2007 (the latest yea r for which 
ratings a re available). The school and 
its host college won an 
"Innovatorof the Year" award from 
the state's League for Innovation in 
the Community College. The award 
came from the Bioscience 
Collaborative they created. 

Students learn science conceptsas 
they conduct original research in as- 
sociation with four residential 
Ph.D.'s, USDA, and U.C. San Diego's 
Supercomputer Human Genome 
Project. Students may present their 
scientific findings at national sympo- 
sia and apply forbio-industry and 
federal government internships. In a 
recent publication by the Flinn 
Scientific Foundation Building the 
Bioscience Pipeline, AAEC was listed 
asone of the few recognized biosci- 
ence prog re ms in Arizona schools. 

"It's important, and it's real." That's 
how one tea c her describes experi- 
mentshigh school studentsare doing 
at the Arizona Agribusiness and 
Equine Center in Phoenix. This public 
charter high school shares space with 
South Mountain Community College. 


Part of co-location is sharing faculty 
and facilities with the college. The 
idea is to encourage students to ex- 
cel and to understand how they can 
improve the world. One student stat- 
ed, "I was challenged with college 
level expectations and got my 
Associate Degree two weeks before 
my high school diploma !" Forthe first 
time, on May 24, 2007, AAEC had one 
of the ir ove r-a c h ieving stud e nts g rB d - 
uate as Valedictorian of South 
Mountain Community College and 
then graduate as Valedictorian from 
AAEC High School. 

KEY EDUCATIONAL FEATURES Recently, 
some of the center^s students tried to 
reduce oreliminate the numberof in- 
sects attracted to the Madagascar 
Periwinkle plant. By injecting bacteria 
into the plant's roots, students found 
that afterfour weeks the plants would 
be 100 percent free of a common 
Arizona insect, the whitefly. These 
bacteria, which keep insectsaway, 
don't appear to have any detrimental 
effects. Untreated plants were infect- 
ed with the flies afterfour weeks in 
the same growing environment. 

Who cares? Periwinkle is a beauti- 
ful little plantthat grows throughout 
Arizona. But in addition to beauty, the 
pla nt provides chemicals that help 
treat leukemia. Keeping insectsaway 
a Nows the plants to grow stronger. 
Such important lessons can come 
from working with little plants, grow- 
ing quietly on a shelf. But student 
work is attracting a good deal of at- 
tention. Some of the sc hoofs students 
have earned an Associate of Arts de- 
gree from the community college 
shortly before they graduated from 
high school. 
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The Centers faculty includes certi- 
fied public school teachersand com- 
munity college instructors. The school 
specializes in applied sciences, math- 
ematics, and agricultural fields. 
Students take classesatthe college, 
participate in internships, and often 
go on field trips to extend their knowl- 
edge and learning. The Center en- 
rolls a bout 120 students in grades 9 
through 12. Its student body is more 
rBcially diverse than the local school 
district. The school has opened a sec- 
ond program, which also is located 
on the campus of a community col- 
lege. 

KEY ARC HIIECIURAL FEATURES. One 

of the school's buildings is located at 
the edge of the college. 

However, all students use the col- 
lege's facilities, including classrooms, 
labs, libraries, computers, and fitness 
center. 

The college library also servesthe 


neighboring community. AAEC has 
opened two otherschools, also locat- 
ed adjacent to Maricopa Community 
College campuses in East Mesa (Red 
Mountain) and in the North Valley 
(Paradise Valley). The community col- 
lege usesthe school'sclassrooms in 
the evening and on Saturdays. 

IMPACTON S1UDEN1S. The Arizona 
Department of Education rBtesAAEC 
South Mountain campusas 
"Highly Performing." According to the 
principal, studentsearn an average 
of 46 college credits per graduate 
before graduating. A few earn an 
A. A. degree as they graduate from 
high school. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. Contact: 
William R. Torres Conley, Principal, 
Arizona Agribusiness and Equine 
Center, South Mountain Community 
College, Phoenix, Arizona 85042 
(602) 323-9890 


30a; The Arizona Agribusiness and 
Equine center shaies space with 
South Mountain Community College. 
This gives the sc hool's students 
access to college facilities including 
a fitness center and lounge areas. 
The students also can take courses 
from college faculty. 30b; Murals and 
otherartonthe AAEC and South 
Mountain Community College cam- 
pus refiectthemesofthe Southwest 
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Boston Arts Academy 
and Fenway High 
School 


Boston, Massachusetts 


T ake an old industrial building di- 
rectly a cross the street from 
Fenway Park, Boston's historic 
baseball field. Give teachers the op- 
portunity to create new public high 
schools. "The result is a building with 
two popular, distinctive public high 
schools— the Boston Arts Academy 
and Fenway High School. 


Boston Arts Academy 

KEY EDUC AHONAL FEAIURES. Bosto n 
AitsAcademy isa Boston pilot school 
serving about 400 students in grades 
9throughl2. Students a re admitted 
through an artistic processthat isac- 
ademic blind. The school, founded 
in 1998, isa unique collaboration be- 
tween the Boston Public Schoolsand 
six internationally known institutions 
specializing in visual arts, performing 
arts, and architecture. In addition to 
taking a college prep, interdisciplin- 
ary curriculum, students major in one 
of five arts disc ip line, adding a mini- 
mum often hours to theirschooling 
weekly. 

All students participate in the 
Senior Project Grant, a capstone ex- 
perience completed in a student's 
senioryear. Each student createsa 
community-based arts prog ram and 
writes a grant proposal to launch the 
project. This experience is an oppor- 
tunity fo r stu d e nts to a p p ly t h e i r ski I Is 
and passion towards a particular 
cause and gain experience asinde- 
pendent artists. A school-based grant 
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review committee, comprised of 
community members, reviewsthese 
proposals. Fifteen percent of all pro- 
posals were funded in 2006. 

Fenway High School 

KEY EDUC AHONAL FEAIURES. 

Founded in 1983, Fenway is now in its 
24th year. It is one of the pioneers of 
the small schools movement. Named 
one of the first “New American High 
Schools" by the U.S. Department of 
Education, it has been designated as 
an "exemplar" by the Coalition of 
Essential Schools. Fenway High School 
enrolls 300 students (55 percent 
African American, 20 percent 
Hispanic, 20 percent Caucasian and 
5 percent Asian) in grades 9 through 
12 . 

Fenway uses an advisory system, 
so each student is known well by at 
least one faculty member. Each fac- 
ulty member hasabout 20 advisees, 
with whom they meet severe I times a 
week. Many of the students have the 
same advisorfor 3 to 4 years. 

Students a re grouped into learning 
families called houses. 

Fenway requiresstudentsto dem- 
onstrate business skill and knowledge 
priorto graduation. About 90 com- 
munity members come into the 
school twice a yearto help judge stu- 
dent projects and tell the students 
how well they are doing compared 
to "real world" expectations. An in- 
ternship with a community agency or 
business is required forgraduation. 
Fenway collaborates with community 
agencies, business, colleges, founda- 
tions, and organizations such asthe 
Boston Museum of Science, a chain 
of pharmacies, and Harvard Medical 
School to extend learning beyond 
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the school classroom. 

KEY ARC HriEClURAL FEATURES The 

schools a re located in an old, former 
industrial building nearmany major 
Boston arts organizations. The build- 
ing's library is shared with both 
schools and with the Boston 
Symphony TeacherResource Center, 
thusallowing it to be open longer 
hours, including every Saturday. The 
library is open to 6 p.m. three eve- 
ningsa weekand every Saturday 
morning. 

IMPACTON SlUDENTS Both schools 
are strong advocatesforassessing 
students' performance in various 
ways, including classroom-based di- 
agnostics, portfolios, exhibitions, stan- 
dardized tests, work internships, inte- 
grated projects, and college accep- 
tance. Surveys of employers show 
that Fenway students a re very good 
on the job and great team players. 
Eighty-five percent of Fenway's stu- 
dents enrolling at ninth grade fail 
state and nationally normed stan- 
dardized test. Fouryears later, 80 to 
85 percent from Fenway entercol- 
lege. In 2006, 96%of Boston Arts 
Academy'sgraduates went on to 
2-or4-yearcollegesand received 
ove r $1,400,000 in g ra nts a nd sc ho la r- 
ship assistance. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. C o nta c t , 

Head of School, Fenway High School, 
174 Ipswich Street, Boston Mass. 02215; 
(617) 635-9911, orfenwayhs.org, ; 
www.fenway.boston.kl2.ma.us. 

Contact Head of School, Boston Arts 
Academy, 174 Ipswich Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02215; (617) 635-6470; 
http:// www.bostonartsacademy.org 



31a and 31b; The two schools aie 
housed in a building ac loss the sheet 
fiom Boston's Fenway Heid. Student 
artwork isfeatuied thioughoutthe 
buiiding. 32a; Sharing space with the 
Boston Symphony Teacher Itesouice 
Center brings students together with 
community lesidents. 
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Bufl^lo King Center 

Buffalo, New York 

A church closes in a run down, 
low-income area of the city. It's 
a beautiful place with a 
100-foot-high ceiling and stained 
glass windows. "The church wascom- 
pleted more than 100 years ago and 
hasserved generations of parishio- 
ners, but they have died or moved to 
the suburbs. No congregation wants 
it. What to do? In Buffalo, New York, 
the answeristo create a charter 
school for elementary students. The 
award-winning King Center is the 
productof creativity and commit- 
ment. 


KEY EDUC AHONAL FEAIURES. O ne 

hundred five students in grades K 
through 4 currently attend the school. 
The school environment is character- 
ized as a respectful and responsible 
community of learners where highly 
qualified teachers work with small 
groupsand where no class size ex- 
ceeds 21 students. The school plans 
to expand to 360 students thro ugh 
eighth grade. Partners in the school 
include the TeacherPreparation 
Prog rams at Houghton College and 
Buffalo State College and the School 
of Nursing at the Sate University of 
New York at Buffalo. 

Special attention hasbeen given 
to the need to improve school readi- 
ness skills of stud e nts e nte ring kind e r- 
garten atthe King CenterCharter 
School. Since charterschool funding 


in New York State is available only for 
students at the kindergarten level or 
higher, King CenterCharterhasim- 
plemented an early admissions pro- 
gram that makes it possible to admit 
3 and 4 year old sand, through the 
community center, offerthe Parent- 
Child Home Program asa school 
readinessoption for students who are 
admitted early. Data gathered over 
the past two years show that students 
who participate in the PC HP program 
score higheron school readiness skills 
evaluations upon entry into kinder- 
garten and continue to score higher 
on standardized test through 2nd 
grade (thisisasfarasthe current test 
data goes). Interested individuals 
and foundations have provided 
PCHP funding. 
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KEY ARC HriEClURAL F€A1URES The 

school operates in the sanctuary of 
the formerchurch, which opened in 
the 1880s. The pews have been re- 
moved to create classrooms. 

Students can lookup and see the 
high ceiling and stained glasswin- 
dows. An internationally recognized 
jury selected the King Centerforthe 
“honoraward" in the Committee on 
Architecture of Education 1999 
Design Award sand Exemplary 
Learning Environment competition. 
The Yale University Bush Center in 
Child Development and Social Policy 
designated the King Center New 
York's first “School of the 21st 
Century" in recognition of the exten- 
sive collaborative efforts of the pro- 
gram and its efforts to help children 
in all areas of development. The 
building wasalso awarded a Silver 
Citation in the American School & 
University Educational Interiors 
Showcase. 

Four classrooms a re equipped with 
wall-mounted video cameraswith in- 
frared tracking devicesand are con- 
nected to a fiber-optic telecommuni- 
cations network that links the King 
Center with area colleges. College 
faculty are able to schedule timesfor 
their classes to observe a "live" lesson 
taught at the King Center and inter- 
act with the classroom teacherfrom 
the comfortsof theircollege class- 
room. Thisconnection to higheredu- 
cation institutions and the willingness 
of King Centerteachersto put their 
work "on display," are contributing to 
efforts to improve the quality of 
teachereducation programsde- 
signed to prepare urban teachers. 

Development of the King Center 
extends beyond the church building 
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that housesthe school. Overthe 
past few years the King Center has 
purchased 3 vacant buildingsand 10 
vacant lots in close proximity to the 
school. A building adjacent to the 
church that was a crBck house and 
house of prostitution has been reno- 
vated for King Center program use 
and housesthe PC HP program, a 
counseling program and a computer 
lab to serve the community. Another 
dilapidated house hasbeen rBzed 
and a formertavern is currently being 
evaluated to determine if it should be 
renovated orrazed. A community 
playground hasbeen constructed on 
two of the lots, community gardens 
have been developed, and fourlots 
have been landscaped to provide a 
grassy play area forchildren. 

IMPACTON STUDENlSb Scores on the 
New York State 4th gr^de tests in 
math, science, and English language 
a Its we re dismal for the first two years 
but have shown significant improve- 
ment ever since. Academic 
Outcomesspecified in the school's 
Accountability Plan call fora mini- 
mum of 75 percentofstudentsscor- 
ing at a proficient level or higher. On 
the most recent tests 93 percent 
scored at the proficient level orhigh- 
er in math, 86 percent in science and 
60 percent in English language arts. 

PORRJRIHERINPORMAHON. Contact 
Dr. C laity Massey, Director, King 
Urban Life Center, 938 Genesee 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y 14211; (716) 
891-7912. www.kingurbanlifecenter. 
org. 


33a; Ihe stained glass windows and 
high ceilings add an unusual beauty 
to the King Center's Interior. 34a 
and 34b; Ihe King's Center's bright 
classrooms sparkle in the more than 
IDO-yearold building which formerly 
wasa church. 


Cesar Chavez 
Academy Charter 
School 

Pueblo, Colorado 

B ored while teaching at Harvard, 
Dr. Lawrence Hernandez re- 
turned to his home in Pueblo, 

CO to start and run an award win- 
ning school. Hisworkwith low-income 
minority students has won national 
acclaim. 

In 2000, Dr. Hernandez and his wife 
co-founded the CesarChavez 
CharterPublic School, which he has 
directed since the school opened. 

For the last three years, CesarChavez 
has earned an "excellent rating," 
from the Colorado Department of 
Education, the highest of five avail- 
able rankings. The school also was 
featured in a 2007 U.S. Depa rtment of 
Education publication highlighting 
schools that are closing orhave elimi- 
nated achievement gaps between 
students of difference races. 

KEY EDUC AHONAL FEATURES. C esa r 

Chavez isa grades K-8 school that 
emphasizesa longerdayand year, 
individualized instruction and places 
greatvalue in music, painting and 
other a Its. The typical day runs from 
7:30 - 4:30 . CesarChavez usesthe 
Core Knowledge Curriculum devel- 
oped by E.D. Hirsch. It also makes ex- 
tensive use of individual tutoring and 
computerbased assistance to help 
students start at precisely their own 
level, and move forward. The school 
notes, "In the spirit of CesarChavez, 
the school will focus on exceptional 
Scholarship, Leadership and 
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Community Involvement. While pre- 
paring children to meet and exceed 
Colorado'shigh academic content 
standards, the school will also place 
a unique emphasison the history, cul- 
ture, and native language of Latinos. 
This focus will be integrated through- 
out the educational experience of 
children Pre K-8th." 

Asa requirement formiddle school 
graduation, students develop a port- 
folio, undertake a 'thesis" project and 



demonstrate scholarly capacities 
through a series of presentations. 

Unlike some charter public 
schools, Cesar Chavez offers an ex- 
tensive sports program. This includes 
soccer, volleyball, basketball and 
wrestling. 

Severa I foundations have given 
the school money to help replicate it. 

IMPACTON SlUDEISnS With more tha n 
60%of the schooTsstudentscoming 
from low-income families, and more 
than 70%ofthe students Hispanic, 

C esa r C ha vez c o nsiste ntly has 20-30% 
more students scoring proficient or 
advanced than other students in the 
Pueblo district orthe state average. 
For example, in 2005-2006: 90% of the 
3-5th graders at Cesar Chavez 
scored in the top ranks in reading, 
compared with 74% in the district and 
69% in the state. 91%of 3-5th graders 
scored in the top r^nk in writing, com- 
pared to 56% in the district and 54% 


in the state. 

93% of the 3-5th gradersscored profi- 
cient or advanced in math, com- 
pared with 74% in the district, and 
68% in the state. The same was true 
of 6th-8th graders. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact Dr. 
Lawrence Hernandez, CesarChavez 
Academy Charter School, 2500 West 
18th Street, Pueblo, CO 81003. 

Phone: (719)295-1623, 
w w w.c esa rc ha veza cade my.o rg 


36a, 36b, 36c; CesarChavez honors 
student progress and achievement 
36d; President George Bush and Dr. 
Lawrence Hernandez 
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City Academy 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

ocated in what was, and re- 
mains, a community recreation 
center, City Academy has 
achieved national recognition. City 
Academy is a classic example of the 
value of a school sharing space with 
anotherorganization— in thiscase a 


recreation centerwith excellent facili- 
ties. City Academy has achieved an 
enviable record of serving students 
with challenging backgrounds. It also 
is the nation's first charterpublic 
school. Both U.S. Secretary of 
Education Richard Riley and 
President Bill Clinton came to City 
Academy to praise its prog ram, stu- 
dents, and educators. 

KEY EDUC AHONAL F€A1URES The 

program is based on competencies— 


all students must demonstrate certain 
skills and knowledge in orderto 
graduate. It is heavily individualized 
and a Nows students to move at their 
own pace. Italso offers reward sand 
connections. Students who work hard 
have the opportunity to obtain in- 
temshipsand apprenticeships with 
various construction trades. Thus, stu- 
dents learn important c a reer skills as 
they improve theirbasic academic 
skills in math and reading. 
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KEY ARCHIIECIURALFEAIURES. For 

many years, the city of St. Paul has 
constructed and operated recreation 
centers in various neighborhoods 
around the city. Typically these facili- 
ties include a field house with a bas- 
ketball court, craft studios ore lass- 
rooms, and a large field with space 
for football in the fall and hockey in 
the winter. Young people generally 
use these recreation centersafter 
school, in the evenings, on weekends. 


and during vacations. 

The WPA constructed a recreation 
centerand located it in a low-in- 
come area on the city's East Side in 
1940. In 1992, the city permitted sev- 
eral educators to create a new pub- 
lic school forabout 100 secondary 
school students in the center. The 
center^sthree-story facility and out- 
side athletic field had not previously 
been used during school time. The 
founders proposed to use the facili- 


tiesfrom Monday through Friday, dur- 
ing the morning and early afternoon 
(i.e., school time) and agreed to pay 
a modest amount of rent. "The city 
agreed, figuring thiswasa win-win 
situation. 

IMPACTON SlUDENTS C ity Academy 
students a re all either former drop 
outsorstudents who had been told 
to leave large traditional schools. In 
otherwords, these young people are 
not just "at risk," they have experi- 
enced significant problems in their 
lives. Never the less, the school has 
produced dramatic improvements in 
the students' skills, knowledge, atti- 
tude, and behaviors. For example, for 
every yea rthe average student at- 
tends City Academy, heror his scores 
on standardized tests improve two 
years. 

More than 90 percent of City 
Academy'sgraduates have contin- 
ued theireducation beyond high 
school. Some graduates return to talk 
with current students, and one City 
Academy graduate joined the 
school's faculty. 

PORRJR1HERINPORMAHON. Contact 
Director, City Academy, 958 J essie St. 
Paul, Minn. 55101; (651) 298-4624. 

www.cityacademy.org. 


37a, 38a, and 38b; City Academy, 
the nation's first charter school, 
shares facilities with a recreation 
center. Serving students with chal- 
lenging backgrounds^ City Academy 
has a highly individualized curricu- 
lum that rewards students who make 
progress in their apprenticeships. 
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Claik Monitessori 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

aria Montessori's philosophy 
has inspired many pa rents and 
early childhood educators. 
However, the Cincinnati Public 
Schools hascreated one ofthe na- 
tion's first Montessori public middle 
schools, and the nation's first public 
Montessori high school, which are 
housed together. 

About 300 students attend the ju- 
nior high school, and about 250 at- 
tend the high school. Educators say 
Montessori philosophy iscentral to 
the schools' vision, philosophy, and 
operation. Faculty want students to 
be productive, healthy, happy, con- 
tributing people. Approximately 50 
percent of the students a re African 
American, and 50% white. The com- 
plete range of academic skills is rep- 
resented. Any student may attend 
the schools. However, priority is given 
to students who 've attended a 
Montessori school. Key elements of 
the schools include. 

EXIENSIVE USE OFIHE OU1DOORS 

Twice a yearthe high school hastwo 
weeklong intersession (2 weeks) that 
involve intensive study of one subject. 
In the fall, students a re involved in 
these immersion courses by grade 
level in orderto workwith theiradvi- 
sorsand build community with each 
other. Freshmen work on study skills, 
community building, service projects 
for the school and strengths assess- 
ments. Sophomoresdo an “urban 
plunge" community service, juniors 
take a college prep intersession in 


which they study for college en- 
trance tests, write college essays, visit 
a variety of colleges and talk with 
admissionscounselors. Seniorsdo ca- 
reer internships in two fie Ids that they 
choose to help investigate post sec- 
ondary study options. In the spring, 
intersessions a re elective courses. In 
the past, students have, visited civil 
rights movement historical sites, lived 
with Hopi Indians in the southwest, 
studied flora and fauna of Costa 
Rica, hiked the Atlas Mountains and 
camped with a group of Berbers, 
and gone to Appalachia to study the 
culture, work on a Habitat project, 
and hiked sections of the 
Appalachian Trail. 

EXIENSIVE USE OF COMMUNIIY EX- 
PERIS Forexample, a psychologist 
helped students study challenges 
teenagers face, and present this re- 
search at a national conference. 

To help students learn to live in, 
learn from and contribute to their 
community, junior high students must 
contribute 36 hours of community 
service peryearand high school stu- 


dents must contribute 50 hour^year. 

ACWE, HANDS ON lEARNING.Tbe ju- 
nior high school has a steel drum 
band hasreceived a greatdealof 
recognition, including being asked to 
play at the New Orleans] azzand 
Heritage Festival, and many events in 
the Cincinnati metropolitan area. The 
band hasproduced a "cd"which it 
sells to raise money. 

SENIORS HAVE A MAJ OR YEAR LONG 
PROJECTof theirchoice, which they 
present in May. Extensive opportunity 
forstudentsto assess theirwork. 
Students tell teachers what grade 
they would give themselves. While 
faculty make the final decision, they 
help students learn to look carefully, 
honestly and critically at their own 
work. 

ARC HIIECIURAL FEAIURES: C la rk p res- 
ently is in a temporary location while 
a new facility is being built. 

MEASURES OF EFTKWENESS: The 
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Ohio Department of Education gave 
Clark Mo ntessori an “effective" desig- 
nation forthe 2006-2007 school 
yean. .the second highest of five 
available rankings. Student scores on 
standardized tests a re well above 
the average in Cincinnati, and na- 
tional averages. The school also sees 
the way students learn to workto- 
getherasa key indie a tor of success. 

For example, the final experience 
for 8th graders is a 10 day trip with 
50 other students. Students study ma- 
rine biology, plan budgets, keep 
journalsand do sketches. Faculty re- 
gard the success of this trip asa 
sign of success. 


PORRJR1HERINPORMAHON, see 

http://clark.cps-kl2.org orcontact: 
Principal, Clark Mo ntessori, 5425 
Winton Ridge Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45232, 513-363-7100 


39a and 40a; Clark Montessori shows 
that well designed, hands-on pioj- 
ectshelp impiove student achieve- 
ment and develop a sense of pride 
among youngsters. Ihe school's steel 
drum band is very popular and has 
produced a CD that it sells to raise 
money fbrfield tripsand otherproj- 
ects. 
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Codman Academy 
Charter Rjblic School 

Dorchester, 

Massachusetts 

C alled a “blueprint forurban edu- 
cation" by "The New York Times, 
Codman Academy Charter 
Public SchooTssuccessasa new 
model for high schools has a Iso been 
the subject of prominent - stories in 
The Boston Globe and on National 
Public Radio's 'AIITbingsConsidered." 
Codman takesa holistic approach to 
serving students, theirfamilies and 
alumni. Located in a low income 
neighborhood where violence isan 
ongoing challenge, admission isby 
lottery. 100% of the graduating 


classes have been accepted to four 
year CO lieges. 99% a re students of 
color, and 65%are eligible forthe 
free/ reduced lunch program. 22%of 
the student body has Special Needs 
asdefined by their Individual 
Education Plans. Thirty percent speak 
one of four languagesotherthan 
English at home. 

A Boston Globe editorial called 
the test scores, sc hoofs graduation 
rate, and college placement record 
"outstanding." 

KEY FEATURES OF IHE SCHOOL ARE; 

• Use of Expeditionary Learning 
design from Outward Bound 
which emphasizes leadership, 
service and character a swell as 
intellectual and physical devel- 
opment. 


• Strong social justice focusacross 
curriculum including seniorsocial 
action projectwith research pa- 
perand demonstration that the 
student has made positive 
change in the community. 

• Deep community pa rtnerships in- 
cluding Codman Square Health 
Center, the Huntington Theatre 
Company and Boston Modern 
Orchestra Project which enrich 
curriculum and extend classroom 
to the entire city. 

• Four-year performance se- 
quence required of every student 
including participation events 
such as national Poetry Outloud 
and Shakespeare competitions, 
writing and producing three orig- 
inal theatre piecesand giving a 
SeniorTalk 
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• Required fouryearsof math and 
laboratory science, with projects 
that are community based in- 
cluding foe us on diabetes, obesi- 
ty prevention and energy conser- 
vation. 

• Single sex, multi age advisory sys- 
tem (“crews"), which meet at 
least three timesweekand also 
have rotating chores such as 


serving and cleaning up lunch. 

• Single gender "Talking Circles" for 
all ninth graders led by social 

wo rke rs. 

• After ad mission to the school, in- 
dividual meeting with parent/ 
guardian to discuss pa rent and 
child's dream for the child and 
how Codman can help support 
family in achieving that dream. 


• Wireless environment with each 
juniorand senior assigned hisor 
herown laptop. 

• Longerday academic classes 
are 9 am - 4:15 with required 
sports, dance and other physical 
education offered in the morning 
and afternoons at 7:15am & 6pm, 
and an optional supervised study 
hall open until 7 pm (which 40% 
of students use on a daily basis). 

• Longer school year - required 
classeson Saturday mornings 
and two summers of required ap- 
proved progre ms forall students 
such as Huntington Ibeatre/ 
Codman summer Shakespeare 
production. 

• College advising beginning in 
grade 9 with multiple college vis- 
itsand completing sample col- 
lege applications. 

• Culture of hospitality to visitors in- 
cluding shaking hands and look- 
ing guest in the eye. "The school 
has hosted delegationsfrom 
Japan, Ireland, Germany, 
England, South Africa, Isreel and 
Northern Ireland. 

• Strong ongoing support foralum- 
ni while in college and participa- 
tion by alumni in school events, 
including leading in new gradu- 
atesat commencement. 

Dissemination including documen- 
tation on line at www.codmanacad- 
emy.org, and mentorship to candi- 
dates who are interested in starting 
schools similar to Codman. "Film 
Speak True: Shakespeare 
Competition at Codman Academy" 
narrated byTaye Diggs is available 
forviewing on line at You Tube. 

Codman's mission "is to prepare 
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students for full participation in the 
intellectual, economic and civic life 
of oursociety, by ensuring theirfull 
preparation and access to further 
education, the skillsand vision to un- 
dertake a rewarding career, and the 
motivation and character needed to 
engage deeply and productively in 
community life. We view pa rents and 
community membersasintegral part- 
ners in thisendeavor." 

IMPACTON SlUDEISna Boston G lobe 
editorial called the sc hoots gradua- 
tion rate and statewide test scores 
“outstanding." 100% of the 2005, 2006 
and 2007 studentswere accepted at 
4-yearcollegesand universities. 
Alumni current enrollment includes 
Bates, Brandeis, Boston College, 
Bowdoin, Holy Cross, Kentucky State, 
Mount Holyoke, Marrieta, Regis, North 
Carolina A&X Northeastern, Trinity, 
Wentworth, UMass-Amherst, and 
Utica. Documentary film, "Voices of 
Codman Alumni" featuring interviews 
on college campuses produced by 
students at Harvard Graduate School 
of Education isavailable from the 
school. 

PORRJR1HERINPORMA110N, Contact 
Codman Academy Charter Public 
School, 637 Washington Street, 
Dorchester, MA 02124. 
www.codmanacademy.org 


41a; 100% of the giaduating seniois 
have been accepted to fburyear col- 
leges. 42a; Students meet with Massa- 
chusettsGovemorDeval Patrick. 42b; 
Codman studentatherintemship. 


Rederick Douglass 
Academy 

Harlem, New York City 

rederick Douglas Academy is lo- 
cated on the northern end of 
Ha riem in New York C ity. 
Approximately 90 percent of the stu- 
dents graduate within fouryearsof 
entering, compared to a city-wide 
average of about 50 percent. Open 
to all students, Frederick Douglass 
Academy and its founding principal 
have been featured on "60 Minutes," 
formerCongressman J ohn Kasich's 
television. Heroes, ESPN: Between the 
Lines, and Queer Eye for the Straight 
Guy. 

KEY EDUC AHONAL FEATURES 

Frederick Douglass Academy enrolls 
1,450 students in grades 6 through 12. 
Unlike some "exam high schools" in 
New YorkCity, Douglassdoes not re- 
quire students to score well on a test 
to enroll. The school is a monument to 
tough love— students wear uniforms 
and expectations a re high. The 
schooTsgoal is to "provide a rich, 
vigorous, and challenging academic 
curriculum that will enable ourstu- 
dentsto enterthe college of their 
choice." The school is not just named 
for Frederick Douglass; itembodies 
his resolution. The school's motto — 
"Without struggle, there is no 
progress"— which appears at its front 
entrance, comesfrom one of his 
speeches. Douglass's picture is fea- 
tured throughout the building. 

Beginning with the sixth grade, the 
school is committed to preparing its 
students forcollege. The college 




counseling office isopen every day 
until 4:00 p.m. and from noon to 4:00 
p.m. two Saturdays per month. The 
college counselor meets with seniors 
weekly to make sure they are follow- 
ing through with the college admis- 
sions process. The school's attitude, 
asexplained by the college counsel- 
or, is "We know ourchildren can suc- 
ceed. We work with them and their 
families to make sure it happens." 

The school also has tutoring until 
6pm and isopen 6 daysa week. On 
Saturday, Science labs, math and sci- 
ence tutorials, SAT prep classesand 
sports a re offered. Everyyearat 
least 98% of the graduating class 
goesto college and thisfarexceeds 
the city average. The key to 
Frederick Ac a demy's sue cess isa 
team of dedicated teacherswho 
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honestly believe that students can 
achieve greatness. Mostofthe 
teacherscan be found in the school 
until at least 6 pnn. 

All middle school students receive 
one period a day instruction in chess, 
which hashelped increase academ- 
ic performance. FDAoffers9 
Advance Placement coursesand stu- 
dents take college coursesat Hunter 
College. FDA students have traveled 
extensively to countries such as 
Japan, Italy, France, Mexico, 

England, Ghana, South Africa, 
Canada, and through out the United 
States. 

KEY ARCHriEClURALF€AlURES The 

Doug lass school building wasonce 
an elementary school. It would win 


no awardsforoutside beauty. It is lo- 
cated on the northern end of 
Harlem, in a low-income area. But in- 
side, the school shines. You don't see 
paperorotherdebrison the floor, 
anywhere. 

IMPACTON SlUDEISnSTbe school's 
students have a much higher passing 
rate on state Regents Examinations 
than the average New York City pub- 
lic school. In addition, more and 
more students from Frederick 
Douglasscontinue on with theiredu- 
cation after high school. In June 
2006, Frederick Douglass had 120 
graduates— all of them went to col- 
lege, including Columbia, 

Dartmouth, Brown, and Ithaca 
College. "The students received more 


than $5 million in scholarship offers. 
Douglass teachersacknowledge so- 
cietal problems. But challenges a re 
not excuses. They believe, and the 
school's record show, that hard work, 
creativity, encouregement, and ex- 
pectations produce success. 

Douglassalso hasbeen discussed in 
severe! other publications, such as, 
founding principal Lorre ine Monroe's 
book. Nothing's Impossible. (New 
York: Public Affeirs Books, 1997) and 
the Heritage Foundation publication 
“No Excuses: Lessons From 21 High 
Performing, High Poverty Schools," as 
well as major newspapers in Europe, 
Asian, and the United States. 
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FOR FURTHER INPORMAHON. Contact 
Dr. Gregory Hodge, Principal, 
Frederick Douglass Academy, 2581 
Adam C. Powell, J r. Blvd., New York, 
N.Y. 10039; (212) 491-4107; ghodge(§) 
schools.nyc.gov; www.FDAl.org . 


44a, 44b and 45a; Ihe spirit of haid 
work, high expectations^ and persis- 
tence pervades Fiederick Douglass 
Academy. Douglass' picture, bust 
and quotations are found throughout 
the school. Students are taughtto 
excel in traditional subjects like Latin 
as well as to develop entrepreneurial 
skills through mini- businesses they 
create. 


Julia Richman 
Education Center 

New York, New York 

eople come from all overthe 
world to see what educators 
have done to the rejuvenated 
J ulia Richman school building in New 
YorkCity. Opened in 1923, the build- 
ing hosted a school foryoung wom- 
en who were being trained in clerical 
work. Then it was turned into a large 
comprehensive school for more than 
2,000 students. By the mid-1990s, at- 
tendance and graduation rateswere 
so low the New YorkCity Board of 
Education adopted a plan, proposed 
by the Coalition of Essential Schools, 
to close the large failing high school 
and create six small schools of 
choice. Today sixautonomous 
sc hools share the J ulia Richman 
Education Complex (j REC) space. 

KEY EDUC AHONAL FEATURES. The 

schools include 

• Ella Baker Elementary School, which 
providesa child-centered curriculum 
forchildren from pre-kindergarten 
age through to eighth grade 

• P226M J unior High, which servesau- 
tistic junior high school students by 
emphasizing learning through arts 
and technology 

• Manhattan International High 
School forstudents who have lived in 
the United States less than fouryears 
and are becoming bilingual 

• Talent Unlimited High School, which 
focuses on the performing arts 

• Urban Academy, a transfer school 
which emphasizes inquiry-based 
teaching and learning and usesa 
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college-like curriculum and schedule 
to prepare students for highereduca- 
tion; and 

• Vanguard High School, which helps 
students become intellectually pow- 
erful, creative, and resourceful mem- 
bers of society 

Three ofthe fourhigh schools use 
a system of performance-based as- 
sessment to assess students. 

Research has shown such a system 
c o ntrib utes sig n ific a ntly to stud e nts' 
academic success. Twenty-eight 
schoolsacrossNew York state use this 
system of performance-based assess- 
ment to determine if students a re col- 
lege-ready. 

KEY ARC HIIECIURAL FEATURES Each 
school has itsown space in the build- 
ing and sharessome common facili- 
ties, such as the library and auditori- 


um. In addition to the schools, several 
servicesshare space in the complex. 
These include the Mt. Sinai Student 
Health Center, and the Centerfor 
Inquiry in Teaching and Learning, a 
professional development facility. The 
building also houses First Steps, an in- 
fant toddler program serving the chil- 
dren of teen parentswho attend 
school in the building. The facility in- 
cludes an observation room that is 
used forchild development classes 
for students and daycare center 
workers from throughout New York 
City. The Julia Richman complexcur- 
rently ischallenging a college's pro- 
posal to take over the location andto 
use the area for its own purposes 
(See www.jrec.org foran update). 

IMPACTON SlUDENTS. G ra d ua tio n 

rates at the high schools a re signifi- 


cantly better than the citywide aver- 
age. Students at several ofthe 
schools participate in service learn- 
ing and internships. The U.S. 
Department of Education named 
Urban Academy a “New American 
High School," meaning the school is 
regarded as a national model. Tom 
VanderArk, formerly of The Bill and 
Melinda Gates Foundation hascalled 
the Julia Richman Education Center 
"the best example of a multiplex in 
the country" and it has been fea- 
tured in Tom Toch's book, 
HighSchoolson a Human Scale. 

FOR FURTHER INPORMAHON. Contact 
Ann Cook, J ulia Richman Complex, 
317 E. 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 

10021; (212) 570-5284. Or see www. 
jrec.org 
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46a, 47a and 47b; A laige, fbrmeriy 
failing school has been replaced 
with six small, successful schools^ a 
health clinic and a day care center. 
Each school has its own space within 
the building. Some areas^ such as the 
library and auditorium, are common 
spaces used atvarioustimesby all 
the schools. 
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KIPP Academy 

Bronx, New York 

E stablished in 1995, the KIPP 
Academy Charter School in 
Bronx, New York enrolls approxi- 
mately 250 students, grades 5-8. 
Eighty-five percent of the students 
are eligible forfree and reduced 
lunch. Fifty-two percent of the stu- 
dents a re Hispanic/Latin, and 46% a re 
African American. 

KIPP Academy in the Bronx, like 
other KIPP schools, is free, open to all 
with no ad missions tests. KIPP students 
are in school forapproximately 60 
percent more time that most other 
public school students. KIPP schools 


typically run from 7:30 a. m. until 5:00 
p.m. on weekdays, every other 
Saturday, and forthree weeks in the 
summer. 

KIPP Academy was one of the first 
two KIPP schools to be established in 
the nation-a group of schools that 
now includes more than 50 schools in 
seventeen states. KIPP Academy's 
mission is "to prepare studentswith 
the characterand academic skills 
necessary for sue cess in high school, 
college and the competitive world 
beyond." 

KIPP Academy, like other KIPP 
schools, has been featured and 
praised on a variety of national tele- 
vision programs, newspaperand 
magazine articles. Several founda- 
tions have provided tens of millions of 


dollars to help replicate KIPP schools. 
David Levin, one of the two original 
KIPP founders, started KIPP Academy. 
Mike Feinberg, the other KIPP co- 
founderhasremained in Houston, 
where he, like Levin, overseesa group 
of KIPP schools. 

Like other KIPP middle schools. 
Academy Charterstarted in 5th 
grade and grew to include grades 
5-8. The KIPP Academy charter shares 
space in a building with a New York 
City district public school. 

The 2005-2006 school year marked 
the ninth consecutive yearthatthe 
KIPP Academy has been the highest 
performing public middle school in 
the entire Bronx in termsof reading 
scores, math scores, and atten- 
dance. Kipp's 180-piece string or- 
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chestra has performed at the Apollo 
Theatre, the Grammy Awards, and at 
Carnegie Hall. 

RESULTS VmH SlUDEISna Over 91%of 
KIPP Academy students a re now per- 
forming at or above the state aver- 
age in math, and, over77%are do- 
ing the same in reading. Forthe 
fourth consecutive year, KIPP 
Academy ranks in the top 10% of all 
New York City public schools. At the 
grade level, 87% of Academy KIPP 
students score proficient orabove in 
mathematics, compared to 22%of 
students in the New York City district 
where the school is located, and 56% 
of students statewide. Eighty-one per- 
cent of the KIPP Academy 7th grad- 
ers scored proficient orabove in 
English-Language Arts, compared to 
21%of district students and 56% of 
students statewide. At the eighth 
grade level, 86% of KIPP students 
score proficient orabove in the 
state's mathematics test, compared 
to 16%of students in New YorkCity 
District 7, in which the school is locat- 


ed, and 54% of 8th graders statewide. 
61% of KIPP students scored proficient 
in reading, compared with 16%of 
New Yo rk C ity stud e nts a nd 49% of 
students in New York State. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, Contact 
Quinton Vance, principal, 718 
665-3555, gvance@kippny.org, 

250 East 156th Street, Room 418, 

Bronx, New York 10451-4722. See also 
www.kipp.org for information on the 
more than 50 KIPP schools now oper- 
ating around the country. 




49a and 49c; Music and a focus on 
leading aie vital to KIPP success. 

49b; KIPP co-founder David Levin was 
inspiied to cieate KIPP after teaching 
fifth gmde for three years in Houston 
in the Teach for America program. 
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Mesa Alts Academy 

Mesa, Arizona 

E ducators and the Boys and Girls 
C lub of the Ea st Va Iley in a low- 
income area of Mesa, Arizona, 
have created a unique partnership — 
a charter public school serving about 
220 students in grades K through 8 on 
the campus of the Boys and Girls 
Club. Working together, they've cre- 
ated a school that ranks among 
Arizona's best at improving student 
achievement. 


KEY EDUC A110NAL FEAIURES. M esa 

Arts Academy draws its racially di- 
verse student body from the Mesa 
area, with more than half of its stu- 
dents coming from low-income, limit- 
ed -English-speaking families who live 
near the school. Several gangs oper- 
ate in the school's neighborhood and 
the school hasworked with local 
community organizations to reduce 
their impact. 

"The Arts Academy faculty believes 
that active learning— enhanced by 
dance, drama, music, and visual 
arts— combined with focused instruc- 
tion in academics will produce excel- 
lent results. The school's handbook 


explains, “Classes in the a its and mul- 
timedia are the heart of our Arts 
Academy. We believe all children are 
gifted and should be provided the 
opportunity to explore theirtalentsin 
a safe environment that encourages 
personal growth.'' 

Student test scores support these 
beliefs— the state ranks the school at 
the very top in terms of improving stu- 
dent achievement. Mesa Arts 
Academy employs a diverse faculty 
to teach its children. The faculty, 
which includes certified teachers, art 
specialists (including professional art- 
ists) and senior citizens who bring ex- 
pertise in music, dance, painting and 
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50a and 51a; Young artists atwork 
with their teachers. 


8th grade who did not. More re- 
cently, in 2006, all 8th graders 
passed both the math and writing 
sections of AIMS. In addition, the re- 
sults from AIMS showed an increase 
in scoresamong 6th graders, who 
earned 267 percent points, well 
above the state total average, in all 
three subjects— reading, writing, 
and math. This includes students 
with special needswhose scoresof- 
ten are excluded from overall 
school reports. 

FOR RJRIHER INFORMATION. Contact 
Sue Douglas, Director, Mesa Arts 
Academy, 221 W. 6th Avenue, Mesa, 
Ariz. 85210; (480) 844-3965. 
www.clubzona.com/maa/. 


other fie Ids, works a long with the staff 
of the Mesa Boys and Girls Club. In 
2006, 4th-8th grade students worked 
with local artists and staged a profes- 
sional musical production atthe new- 
ly opened Mesa Art Center. Each 
year, a numberof students receive 
a wa rd s fo r the ir a rtwo rk a t the 
Arizona State Fair. 

Students a re asked to participate in 
various community service activities. 
This includesolderstudents tutoring 
youngerstudentsto build stronger 
skillsand a greatersense of commu- 
nity. 

KEY ARC HIIECIURAL FEATURES. Mesa 


Arts Academy students use the Boys 
and GirlsClub'sclassroomsand facili- 
ties, which include two gyms, com- 
puter lab, and art room, pre-school, 
and meeting rooms. The school also 
haserected several buildings behind 
the Mesa Boys and Girls Club to pro- 
vide additional classroom space. 

IMPACTON SIUDENIS. In the 2004 
school-year. Mesa Academy 8th 
graders scored highest passing rate 
on the high stakesAIMStest of all dis- 
trict orcharterschoolsin Arizona. In 
2005, all students in grades5 through 
8 passed the math section of AIMS, 
with the exception of one student in 
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Minnesota 

New Counby School 

Henderson, Minnesota 

T he Bill and Melinda Gates 

Foundation hasgiven Minnesota 
New Country School (MNCS) 
more than $7 million to help other 
communities replicate the school. A 
recent U.S. Department of Education 
report ranked MNCS as one of the 
nation'stop 10 high schools in closing 
achievement gaps between low in- 
come and more affluent students. 
"These are two more signs of confi- 
dence in a unique school that isat- 
tracting national attention. MNCS 
servesabout 120 students, grades 
7-12. Students come from rural com- 
munities approximately 50-80 miles 
southwest of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Teachers in the school have orga- 
nized themselvesasa worker'scoop 
under Minnesota's Charter School 
Legislation. MNCS literally is owned 
by the people who work there. All 
MNCS students a re required to put to- 
gether a three, five and 20-year plan. 
This helpsstudentsdecide whatthey 
are planning to explore in terms of 
career, post-secondary education 
and adult life. All students a re strong- 
ly encouraged to take at leastone 
PSEO course priorto graduation. 

A p p roxima te ly 75% of stud e nts d o 
this. MNCS has, in some cases, devel- 
oped a contract between itself and 
a post-secondary institution, when 
the student'stest score are not high 
enough for ad mission for PSEO, but 
MNCS staff believes that the student 
can be successful. 

One result of this is that more than 
half of MNCS students enter a 
Minnesota Public College or 


University on graduation, and less 
than 15%of them take a remedial 
course (This puts MNCS in the top 10% 
of all Minnesota public schools, in 
termsof small percentagesof gradu- 
ates in public universities who took re- 
medial courses.) 

Minnesota New Country students 
must demonstrate va rious skills a nd 
knowledge in orderto graduate. 
However, the school's program is to- 
tally individualized. The school year 
starts in August with a family/ stud enty 
advisorconference to plan out the 
student's prog ram. The student's pro- 
gram isdeveloped during thisconfer- 
ence. Students a re expected to 
make public presentations three 
times a year, describing some of the 
thingsthey are learning. 

The school hasno required cours- 
es, no gradesand no bells. MNCShas 
approximately one computerfor 
each student. Studentseach have 
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theirown workspace, which includes 
a desk, computerand personal stor- 
age space, which can be decorated 
with pictures of the students' friends, 
family and other items of personal in- 
terest. 

Students' prog rams consist of inde- 
pendent and small group study, in- 
ternships and apprenticeships. Some 
of the students have become so so- 
phisticated with computers that local 
orarea businesses have hired them 
to develop and maintain the busi- 
nesses' web sites. 

The head of the Gates 
Foundation's Education Program has 
called this school "one of the most 
exciting high schools in the country," 
because it carries out so much of 
emerging research about school size, 
thoughtful use of technology, and 
appropriate programsforsecondary 
students. 

Minnesota New Country School 
began in 1994. For the first four years, 
the school operated from three store 
fronts on Main Street of LeSueur, 
Minnesota (known to some as "the 
Valley of the Jolly Green Giant"). In 
1998 the school moved several miles 
to its new home in Henderson, 
Minnesota. 

MNCSfaculty, parentsand stu- 
dents helped design the new build- 
ing. It is primarily a large, open space 
with several rooms a long the sides, to 
house small groupsof people who 
need a quiet space for meeting. In 
the centerof the large open main 
room isa stage, behind which stands 
a large silo. The silo represents the ar- 
chitectural heritage common to 
many of the school's students. MNCS 
has helped establish the EdVisions 
Coop (www.edvisions.coop). This 


group hashelped establish a number 
of otherschools using the MNCS 
model. 

IMPACTON SlUDEISnS MNCS students 
have shown consistent improvement 
on standardized tests required by the 
state of Minnesota. These include 
reading, writing and math tests that 
students must take to graduate from 
high school. MNCS students rank 
above state averages on these tests. 


The school also has developed ways 
to measure writing. Self confidence 
and public speaking skills. Their stu- 
dents a Iso have shown improvement 
on these measures. Finally, MNCS 
ranks in the top 10 percent of more 
than 300 Minnesota high schools, in 
termsofthe low percentage of its 
graduatesattending Minnesota pub- 
lic colleges and universities who take 
remedial courses. 



52a, 53a, and 53b; Each MNCSstu- 
denthasa desk and a computer as 
well as the opportunity to partici- 
pate in a variety of hands-on proj- 
ects. Students make presentations 
three times a yearto share what 
they have learned. 

PORRJRIHERINPORMAHON, see 

www.newcountryschool.com, orcall 
507-248-3353, or write MNCS, PO Box 
488, Henderson, Minnesota 56044. 
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Northfield 

Community Resource 
Center 

Northfield, Minnesota 

1 1 It's a dream come true." "That's 
how the Northfield, Minnesota 
Se n io r C itize n s C e nte r d i re c to r, 
describesthe Northfield 'sCommunity 
Resource Center. Opened in fall, 

2000, the building representsa coop- 
erative effort a nnong five nnajor 
groups, including the local school dis- 
trict, to create a $5.5 million building 
which provides services, and oppor- 
tunitiesforeveryone from infants to 
seniorcitizens. By working together, 
the groupscreated farmore than 
any of them could have done by 
themselves. 


groupsjoined the seniors to plan the 

center. "The five major partners in the 

Centerare 

• the City of Northfield (which is 
the managing partner) 

• Northfield Public Schools (which 
operatesearly childhood pro- 
grams in the building) 

• Northfield Senior Citizens, Inc., 
which operates a vast array of 
services in its wing 

• Three Rivers Community Action 
Center, which operate a Head 
Start Centerin the building, and 
a Child Care program serving 
children ranging in age from 6 
months to five years 

• Northfield Community Action 
Center, which opera tesa Clothes 
Closet, Food Shelf and family 
counseling programs in the build- 
ing. 


many 

obstacles, including some residents 
who wondered if folks of different 
ages could get along in the same 
building. Nowthatthe building is 
open, the answer appears to be 
clearly, ’Yes!" 

The former Northfield Superinten- 
dent who is now Executive Directorof 
the Minnesota Association of School 
Administrators says: "This process 
of working together, deciding ouror- 
ganizations could help each other, 
is almost as important as the final 
product. Everyone gains when peo- 
ple work together like this." 

A fa mo us sign just outside of town 
used to read "Welcome to Northfield: 
Home of Cows, Collegesand 
Contentment." It's time to add 
another "c"to that sign: cooperation. 
Northfield shows us how it can be 
done. 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Discussions 
a bout a new home for Northfield 
SeniorCitizens started about fourteen 
years ago. Over the last several 
yea rs, a va riety of 


The Executive Directorof Three 
Rive rsCommunity Action, says "Of 
a II the public private partnerships I've 
been involved in, this has been the 
most fun." He pointed out that the 

planning group over- 
came 


ARCHIIECIURALFEAIURES; The build- 
ing hastwo storiesand fourwings. It 
covers more than 58,000 square feet. 
The Centercoversabout five acres. It 
has84 rooms including a swimming 
pool, exercise room, cafeteria and 
eig ht conference/meeting 
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rooms. The four wings a re designat- 
ed Human Services, Youth Services, 
Human Servicesand Senior. 

Originally the school district oper- 
ated a small secondary alternative 



school and some early childhood 
programs in its section of the build- 
ing. The alternative school has been 
moved. Currently the district's 
Community Services Division is 


located there. The district a Iso uses 
the community centerfor its Early 
Childhood, G ED and adult basic ed- 
ucation/English asa second lan- 
guage classes. The Youth Wing is a Iso 
used fourdaysa weekforHead Start 
classes. 

FOR RJR1HER INPORMAHON, 

www.c i.northfield .mn.u^pa rksa n- 
drec/ncrc, write to Northfield 
Community Resource Center, 1651 
Jefferson Parkway, Northfield, 
Minnesota 55057. 
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Perham Area 
Community Center 
(PACC) 

Perham, Minnesota 

T he Perham Area Community 
Center (PACC) was in part, a re- 
sult of failed referendum for new 
school district buildings in the late 
1980's. Perham is a town of about 
2,700 people in Northwestern 
Minnesota. "The building is located im- 
mediately next to the town's second- 
ary school. PACC is a 66,000 square 
foot building with several multi-pur- 
pose spaces. 

Before PACC was built, physical fit- 
ness facilities in the town's secondary 
school were more than forty-five 
years old, and almost certainly not 
worth the expense of expanding and 
improving. Several community lead- 
ers analyzed the failed referendum 
vote and concluded thatthe public 
did notwantto payfora new gym 


54a, 55a, 55b, and 55c; Rve major 
oiganizations^ including Northfield's 
city government and school district 
Joined forces to cieate a state-of- 
the-art facility serving the entiie 
community. Sharing space allows 
students to learn from, as well as to 
help, senior citizens and infants. 


and swimming pool. 

At the same time, several local 
businesses felt thatthe town, and 
their businesses, would be more at- 
tractive if there were an up to date 
exercise and physical fitness center. 
The city, local businesses and the 
school district joined to create PACC. 
These include 

• Two racquet ball/walley-ba II 
courts (similar, but not identical to 
volleyball) 

• A roller-skating rink 

• A swimming pool used by fami- 
lies, studentsand the broader 
community 

• State of the art physical fitness fa - 
c ility with a va riety of weig hts 
and aerobic exercise equipment 

• Whirlpool, kids pool, wading 
pool, large swimming pool and 
sauna 

• Dance studio 

• Walking/running track 

• Several large gyms 
Perham High School's Physic a I 

Education classes use the facility, 
which can simultaneously meet 
school and community needs. Forex- 
ample some community members 
come in overa lunch hour, to play 
basketball, volleyball or so me other 
sport. 

The building is open from early in 
the morning until late at night - on 
weekdays, for example, from 6 AM to 
9 PM, and many hours on Saturday 
and Sunday. Many community mem- 
bers use the facility, along with the 
students. 


IMPACTON SlUDEISnSThe high school 
athletic direc to motes that “It was 
clear that we could not put up a ter- 
rific facility like this by ourselves. 

When the city and school district 
came together, it made this project 
possible. I can't imagine a betterout- 
come. It's worked out even better 
than I imagined.'' 

Perham hasa higher percentage 
of its graduates attending Minnesota 
public collegesand universities than 
the state average (57% - 49%) and 
a small percentage of its graduates 
who enter Minnesota public colleges 
and universities taking remedial 
courses (34% in Perha m versus 36% 
statewide). Almost ]/3 (29%of 
Perha m's students a re eligible for 
free/ reduced lunch, compared to 
the state average of 17%. 98% of 
Perha m's students graduate from 
high school in 2004, 100%of them 
graduated in 2005, and 99% graduat- 
ed in 2006. It is not appropriate to 
make a direct tie between PACC and 
the high school'sabove record. 
However, it is possible to say that 
PACC representsa creative, collabor- 
ative community that helps make the 
high school more effective, and helps 
make students feel considerate sup- 
portand encouragement. 

FOR MORE INPORMAHON. C o nta c t 

Kevin Nelson, Manager, pacc(§)eot. 
com, 218-346-7222, www.346pacc. 
com= 
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57a, 57b, 57c; By woiking together 
the Peiham School district city 
govemmeritand iocal businesses 
weie abie to construct a community 
centerthat is far better equipped, and 
open many more houis^ than any of 
the organizations could operate by 
themselves. 
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Peispec lives 
Charter School 

Chicago^ Illinois 

L ocated just south of Chicago's 
downtown businessarea, 
Perspectives Charter School is 
one of the city's most effective pub- 
lic high schools, open to all kindsof 
students. The school serves 150 stu- 
dents, grades6 through 12. Co- 
founded by veteran Chicago teach- 
ers, the school uses its small size, high 
expectations, and extensive commu- 
nity involvement to produce excel- 
lent results. 

KEY EDUC AHONAL FEAIURES. M o r^ 

than 70 percent of the students a re 
from low-income families. The school 
beg ins each fall with individual con- 
ferences to set individual student 
goalsand help the school's faculty 
learn more a bout the students and 
theirfamilies. "The five guiding princi- 
plesare: 

• a disciplined life, 

• celebrating differences, 

• parent involvement, 

• relevant and rigorouscurriculum, 
•and field studies and community 
engagement. 

Perspectives help students make 
connections between the classroom 
and community. Students constantly 
read about people who have made 
a difference in the world and learn 
how they can do the same. In addi- 
tion to classes, students a re expected 
to participate in internships, appren- 
ticeships, and community service 
projects that involve work with the 


dozensof nearby Chicago business, 
community, and advocacy groups. 
Each yearthe faculty goeson a two- 
day retreat and is paid to work the 
entire month of August. 

KEY ARCHnEClURALF€AlURES After 
several years of success in an old, for- 
merfurniture warehouse. Perspectives 
moved to a new, beautiful building 
just south of “the Loop" in Chicago. 
"The location gives Perspectives stu- 
dents ready access to the extraordi- 
nary range of internship and appren- 
ticeship opportunities available in a 
downtown area like Chicago's. In 
August, 2007, because of itsdemon- 
strated success. Perspectives opened 
a second campus in Chicago. The 
campus currently houses 270 7th and 
9th grade students. Planscall forthis 
second campus to eventually house 
three small secondary schools, with a 
total campus enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1500. 


IMPACTON SlUDENTS Over 90 per- 
cent of a II Perspectives seniors ha ve 
graduated, and 100 percent of all 
graduates have been accepted to at 
least one two- orfour- yearcollege 
or university. Perspectives have an 89 
percent graduation rate since 2001, 
according to the Illinois State Board 
of Education. In 2005, Perspectives 
ranked second among non-selective 
Chicago Public Schools in graduating 
freshmen within five years. According 
to National Student Clearinghouse 
data, 58 percent of the classof 2004 
and 55 percent of the classof 2005 
are still enrolled in college. 

Th is ye a r Pe rsp e c ti ve s stu d e n ts 
continued to outscore the district on 
the ISAX with 67.8 percent of 
Perspectives middle school students 
meeting orexceeding state stan- 
dards. The state assessment data is 
backed by strong indicatorsof 
growth according to the Stanford 
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58a, 59a, G9b, and 59c; Perspectives' 
small size, high expectation^ and 
individualized program produce 
excellent results. Student work is 
featured throughoutthe building. 
Located near "the Loop," Chicago's 
famed downtown area. Perspectives 
students are able to combine 
classroom work with community 
exploration projects^ internships and 
mentorships. 


PORRJR1HERINPORMAHON. Contact 
Perspectives Charter School, 1930 S. 
ArcherAvenue , Chicago, III. 60616 ; 
(312)224-7400. www.perspectivescs. 

org 


Diagnostic, administered to all showed 17 months worth of gains. 

grades in fall and spring. Students 

grew an average of 17 months in 

math in high school, and 23 months 

in middle school. In reading, students 
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School of 
Environmental 
Studies 'Ihe Too 
School" 

Apple Valley, Minnesota 

T he School of Environmental 
Studies, a public school of 
choice, servesabout 400 high 
school students. It's located on 
groundsofthe Minnesota Zdo in 
Apple Valley, a Minneapolis- St. Paul 
suburb. Opened in 1995, the school 
has been named a "New American 
High School" by the U.S. Department 
of Education because of its innova- 
tive programs, and its success. 

KEY FEATURES: The "Zdo School" enrolls 
approximately 400 juniors and se- 
niors. The school is open to all kinds of 
students, and enrolls a cross section 
of the suburban district. It is a school 
of choice. "The vast majority of its stu- 
dents say they select the school 


because they want to attend a small, 
more individualized school, not be- 
cause they plan a career in environ- 
mental science. Many students report 
that they attend the school because 
they are "looking fora sense of com- 
munity, and a feeling of connected- 
ness with other students. 

Students take part in many interdis- 
ciplinary courses, and many students 
participate in internships and appren- 
ticeships, as well ascommunity ser- 
vice. Many students travel around the 
country to study environmental issues 
"on site." 

OTHER IMPOR1ANTFEATURES: Sharing 
space with the Z)o permits research 
with animals, opportunitiesto help 
plan exhibits, discussions with zoo offi- 
cials, and many otheropportunities. 

The Zdo also hasloaned the school 
many artifacts from its collection. 
Each student hasa "personal work 
station" including a desk and chair, 
which students decorate with pic- 
tures of friends, and often information 
about their hobbies or interests. 


Student work is assessed by com- 
munity professionals, including busi- 
nesspeople, scientists and politicians, 
as well as teachers. Students often 
create material that they place on 
the school's website as part of learn- 
ing to share information with others. 

SESisdivided into four "academic 
houses, of approximately 100 
students each. There are two houses 
forjuniors, and two forseniors. Asthe 
school explains, "During house-time 
the subjects of Language Arts 
(English and communications), envi- 
ronmental science, and social studies 
are applied to the study of complex 
issues related to the environment." 

ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES The build- 
ing was constructed forthe districton 
the campus of the Minnesota Zdo. 

The architect used the same per stu- 
dent figures asthe district had used 
on other, 2000 student high schools. 
This means that building construction 
costsare the same, perpupil, asoth- 
ermuch larger high schools in the 
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district. The school combines large 
and small spaces, which are de- 
signed to be flexible, so they can be 
used asthe school needs. In cooper- 
ation with the city, school district and 
a local electrical company, the 
school is constructing a towerto help 
generate electricity from wind and 
solar sources. 

IMPACTON S1UDEN1S Students at the 
school have compiled an excellent 
record, with high percentagesgoing 
to college, good test scores, and 
few discipline problems. "Zdo School" 
students' recordscompare well 
with those of students who graduate 
from other schools in the district. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, w ww.d is- 
trictl96.org/SE^ or contact: Dan 
Bodette, Principal, Minnesota School 
of Environmental Studies, 12155 
J ohnny Cake Road, Apple Valley, Mn. 
55124 952 431-8750, 


60a, 60b, and 60c; Located on the 
campus of Minnesota's state zoo, the 
School for Enviionmental Science 
piDvides many opportunities for stu- 
dents to develop strong academic 
skills and an in-depth understanding 
of zoo animals. 


The METSchool 

Providence, Rl 

T he Met is founded on the belief 
that students must be actively en- 
gaged in theireducation. With 
help from the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation, METfounders, visionary 
and veteran educators Dennis Littky 
and Elliot Washor have expanded the 
school from its original campus of 4 
small schools in Providence, Rhode 
Island, to more than 50 secondary 
schools in 20 states. 

The Met'soriginal campus in 
Providence includesfoursmall 
schools that share a fitness center, a 
performance space, a culinary kitch- 
en, health center, and a state-of-the- 
arttechnology center. Atthecoreof 
the curriculum is the Learning 
through Interests program, which 
helpsstudentsfind opportunitiesto 
learn in real-world settings thro ugh 
meaningful projects. The Met pairs 
students with adult community men- 
torswho share theircareer interests 
and passions. Two days a week. 


students intern at these worksites and 
take on projects that benefit that or- 
ganization. Backat school, students 
workwith theiradvisorsto build and 
reinforee the skills and knowledge 
needed to complete those projects. 

Met internships a re designed to al- 
low students to apply theiracademic 
knowledge and meet their learning 
goals, ratherthan train them for spe- 
cific jobs. The Met hasa database of 

2.000 internship sites. Since 1996, Met 
students have worked with more than 

1.000 adults in the community. More 
than SOOadults have participated in 
The Met's Learning Through Interests 
program. 

PopularLTl sites include: Audubon 
Society, Brown University, Channel 10 
News, L&A Arehitecture, Music One, 
New England Tech, New England 
Aquarium, Office of the Attorney 
General, Providence Mayor'sOffice, 
Providence Film Commission, 
Providence Public Schools, Rhode 
Island Hospital, Trinity Repertory 
Company, Vincent D. Morgera Law 
Firm, YMCA, and Youth In Action. 

Starting in 9th grade, students a re 
organized into advisories, groupsof 
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15 ind ivid ua Is in the sa me g ra d e leve I 
and led by an advisor (orteacher), 
who stays with them forall fouryears 
of high school. The advisor, unlike a 
traditional teacher, guideseach stu- 
dent's learning in every academic 
area and helpsthe group develop a 
strong sense of trust and teamwork. 

Most Met students take at least 
onecourseata local college (such 
as Brown University, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence 
College, Rhode Island College, and 
the Community College of Rhode 
Island). Advisories organize frequent 
college visitsduring juniorand senior 
years. In 12th grade, studentsare re- 
quired to complete three to five col- 
lege applicationsalong with a col- 
lege portfolio. 

The Met has a College Transition 
Team that develops relationships with 
collegesand assists in student place- 
ment but also sup ports students as 
they transition to college or other 
post-secondary opportunities. Ibis 
team helps students navigate the sys- 
tem of higher education - whether it's 
helping them find the academic sup- 
port they may need in college. 


running workshopsforstudentsabout 
financial aid and scholarship oppor- 
tunities, orhosting reunionsforalumni 
and their families. 

IMPACTON SlUDEISna The Met has 

consistently ranked among Rhode 
Island 'stop high schoolsforatten- 
d a nee, graduation rates, parent in- 
volvement, and school climate. 

Since graduating its first class in 2000, 
the Met has maintained a 98% col- 
lege acceptance rate. The school 
re ports that over 80% of 2007 gradu- 
atesare enrolled in college. A recent 
MET survey found that approximately 
74%of Met alumni who enrolled in 
college are either still there orhave 
graduated. Most Met studentsare 
first-generation college-goers. 

Students have been accepted to 
collegesaround the country, includ- 
ing: Brown University, Hampshire 
College, Howard University, College 
of the Holy Cross, Mount Holyoke 
College, New York University, The 
New School, Northeastern University, 
Oberlin College, Parsons School of 
Design, Providence College, Reed 
College, Rhode Island School of 


Design, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Tufts University and University of 
Chicago. 


PORRJRIHERINPORMAHON, please 
see: www.themetschool.org, 
401.752.3400, Met Center, 362 Dexter 
Street, Providence Rl 02907 
Rod rick Echols, Communications 
Coordinator, The Met, 325 Public 
Street, Providence (J ustice 214) 

Office Phone (401) 752-3499 




61a, 62a,b and c Ihe Metfbeuseson 
an individualized plan fbreach stu- 
dent that helps students explore the 
community and career possibilities. 
Ihis program helps most of Ihe Met^s 
students enter and succeed in some 
form of post-secondary education. 
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Vaughn Next 
Century learning 
Center 

San Fernando, California 

V aughn Next Century Learning 
Center represents the kind of 
dramatic improvements 
Americans hope theirschoolscan 
accomplish. In a Los Angeles neigh- 
borhood known for its high poverty, 
crime and violence, educators, fami- 
liesand community groups worked 
togetherto produce major improve- 
ments in students' knowledge, skills 
and behavior. The school hasbeen 
named a California Distinguished 
School and won a National Blue 
Ribbon award from the U.S. 

Depa rtment of Education. 

KEY ACADEMIC FEATURES. When it 
converted to charter status in 1993, 
Vaughn wasa Los Angelesdistrict el- 
ementary school with very low 
achievement. Since then, the school 
has shown steady, significant im- 
provement in academic achieve- 
ment. It also has expanded from an 
elementary school of about 1100 stu- 
dents to a campusof schools serving 
more than 2,300 students, pre-K-14th 
grade. One hundred percent ofthe 
studentsare eligible forfree orre- 
duced lunch, and about 80 percent 
are from families where English is not 
spoken at home. More than 90 per- 
cent of the studentsare Hispanic and 
more than 60 percent ofthe faculty 
are Hispanic. 

The school converted to charter 
status in 1993, and uses its flexibility in 


many ways. Vaughn has reduced 
class size, extended the school year 
to 200 instructional days, and pays 
teachers more than the typical LA 
school offers, along with incentives 
forimproved student performance. 


Vaughn employs several people 
who help families resolve challenges 
theyface, and help families under- 
stand how they can help theirchil- 
dren achieve. 
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KEY ARC HIIECIURAL FEAIURES. 

Vaughn hasthe single story bunga- 
low architecture connnnon to urban 
southern California public schools. 
After it converted to charter status, 
the school reached out to a number 
of organizations and wasable to add 
several state-of-the-art and environ- 
mentally-friendly new buildings to the 
campus. A medical clinic, construct- 
ed and operated by the county 
health service, serves Vaughn stu- 
dents and theirfamilies. Another is a 
new library and classroom building, 
constructed in collaborBtion with a 
local university that uses classrooms 
afterschool and on weekendsfor 
college courses. Some of the new 
classrooms sit on land where just a 
few years ago, "crack houses," stood, 
where drug dealersand users met. 
Currently, the charter school oper- 
ates4campuses(a primary center, 
an elementary school, a middle 
school and a high school), all located 
within a 3-block radius. The high 
school (with concurrent community 
college studies) focuseson interna- 
tional studies and world languages. 
All high school studies take Mandarin 
Chinese asa 4-year language course 
with oversee travel opportunities. 

IMPACTON SlUDENTS In 2006,Vaughn 
received a "10", the highest rating, on 
the statewide rating system. Since 
1999, students' overall performance 
on the California Academic 
Performance Index, has increased by 
more than 260 points. A study con- 
ducted bya federally funded school 
improvement organization. West Ed, 
forthe LosAngelesSchool Board 
found thatovera five year period. 


WfthtDw Univetsity 
High School 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

n a speech at the National School 
Boards Association annual confer- 
ence several years ago, Melinda 
Gates sing led out Withrow University 
as one of the finest high schools in 
the nation. 

Withrow enrolls more than 700 stu- 
dents. More than 90% a re African- 
American, and about half are low in- 
come. Yet the Ohio State 
Department of Education rBtesthe 
school “Excellent," the top of 5 ratings 
in Ohio. (Excellent, Effective, 
Continuous Improvement, Academic 
Watch, Academic Emergency.) 

Withrow also has strong atten- 
dance and graduation rates, with 
more than 80% of students entering 
9th grade graduating fouryears later. 
Before graduating, students must do 
60 hoursof community service, and 
complete a resume. "We want stu- 
dents ready for life," explained 
Principal Sharon J ohnson. "Strong 
skills a re important. So are the right 
attitudes a bout helping and working 
with others." 

Withrow is one of two strong small 
schools within a la rgerbuilding, cre- 
ated with help from a Bill and 
Melinda Gates Foundation grant to 
the Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Founding principal Sharon J ohnson 
points to several key elementsas 
helping explain the sc hoofs sue cess. 

1. The goal of the school is clear - 
help each student be well prepared 


Vaughn students made significant 
gains in reading, writing and math. 
The study noted that Vaughn also im- 
proved its rank in all subject areas. 

The school also hasreduced mobility 
among its students. 

PORRJR1HERINPORMA110N, contact 
Yvonne Chan, Principal, Vaughn Next 
Century Learning Center, 1330 
Vaughn Street, San Fernando, 
California 91340, 818 896-7461. 


63a and 63b; Vaughn shaies space 
with a medical clinic and higher 
education institution. Sharing space 
allows the school to betterserve stu- 
dents and theirfamilies. 
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fora college or university when she/ 
he graduates. 

2. Withrow hasa summer “bridge" 
program with Xavier, a local universi- 
ty. Students take courses there, partly 
to improve skills and partly to gain 
the feeling they 'belong' on some 
post-secondary camp us after gradu- 
ation. 


3. The school setsexplicit goals for im- 
provement each year. 

4. The school separates young men 
and young women in academic 
classes (Language Arts, Social 
Studies, Math and Science). 

5. All students wear uniforms. 

6. The principal works hard to attract 
the teachers she believes share 

the school's attitude of no excuses. 

7. The school shares space with a so- 
cial service agency, FamiliesForward. 
Tbisagency helps resolve issuesand 
challengesfacing studentsand their 
families. 

8. Results of state tests a re posted in 



the building, and discussed 
regularly with students, faculty and 
families. 

RESULTS VmH SlUDENTS: The O hio 

Department of Education rating of 
excellence is based in part on strong 
attendance and outstanding test 
scores. For 2005-2006, 

91%of Withrow's 10th grade students 
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passed Ohio's reading test, com- 
pared to 82% in Cincinnati and 78.4% 
in comparable Ohio districts. 

95%of Withrow 10th graders passed 
Ohio's writing test( 82% in the district 
and 79% in comparable districts). 

84%of Withrow 10th graders passed 
math, (76% in Cincinnati and 66% in 
similar districts). 

74%of Withrow sophomores passed 
science, (57% in district and 47% in 
comparable districts). 

83% of Withrow sophomores passed 
social studies (71.4% in district and 
61% in comparable districts). 

FOR RJRIHER INFORMATION, Contact 
Sharon J ohnson, Withrow University 
High School, 2520 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45208, 513-363-9200, 
o r se e h ttp :// w ith ro w u n i ve rsity h s. c p s- 
kl2.org/ 


65 a, b and c . With now University 
emphasizes quality in everything stu- 
dents do - academic^ music and 
sports. 


YESPlep 

Houston, Texas 

Y ES" standsfor'Vouth engaged in 
service." Students a Iso are re- 
quired to provide community 
service one Saturday per month. The 
community service projects a re de- 
signed to help students learn that 
they can make a real difference and 
that part of their lives should be de- 
voted to "giving back." 

The school features a longerday, 
mandatory Saturday classes and 
three-week summerschool in J uly. Its 
theme is "Whatever it takes!" 

Eighty percent of the approxi- 
mately 700 students at the original 
YESPrep campus, YESPrep - 
Southeast, are from low-income fami- 
lies, and ninety-five percent a re ei- 
ther Hispanic or African American. 
Eighty-five percent of YESPrep stu- 
dentsare first-gene re tion college 
bound. Most students enter the 


school at least one yearbehind in 
math and English. 

Founded in 1998, YESPrep is a 
charter, open to all students, wth no 
ad missions tests. The school requires 
each student to take at least one col- 
lege-level class in orderto graduate. 
The school also requireseach 
student to apply to, and be accept- 
ed by, at least one four-year college 
or university. The campuses have four 
alumni who have graduated from 
college and returned to YESPrep as 
instructors .... two from Stanford, 
one from Columbia, and one from 
the University of Houston. 

YES students have been accepted 
at 216 colleges and universities 
around the country Including Yale, 
Georgetown, Brown, Columbia, 
University of Pennsylvania, Stanford, 
Rice and University of Texas at Austin. 

Collectively, YES students have 
earned over $17.5 million in scholar- 
ships^ financial aid. Seventy-eight 
percent of YES alumni have graduat- 
ed ora re still enrolled in a four-year 
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college (compared to the national 
retention average of 50% for a II eth- 
nic groupsand 22%for low-income 
students). 

In 1995, YES Prep founderChris 
Barbie earned Houston Independent 


School District's Outstanding Young 
Educator, an award given to the dis- 
trict'sbestteacherunderthe age of 
29. "These are mission-driven folks 
who believe in what we're trying to 
do in getting low-income kids 


through college," Barbie said of his 
staff. Barbie and many other YES staff 
have been involved in the 'Teach for 
America" program. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, c o nta c t 

YES - Southeast (the original YES Prep 
school described above) isat 353 
Crenshaw Road, 713 910-2510. www. 
yesprep.org 


66a; YESPiep students must partici- 
pate at least once a month in a 
community service project 67a & 
67b; YES Rep has succeeded in pie- 
paring the vast majority of its inner 
city, low income students for college. 
Some of them have returned to teach 
in the school. 
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Resources 

NAHONAL CLEARING HOUSE POREDUCAHON- 
ALFACIUTIES(NCEF). NCEFisthe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's information centerfor peo- 
ple who plan, design, build, operate, and main- 
tain K- 12 schools. It maintains an information 
hotline and hosts a Web site with thousands of 
on-line resourceson school facilities. 
http://www.ncef.org 

CENIER FOR SCHOOL CHANGE Hubert H. 
Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs, University of 
Minnesota. Tbe Center conducts research and 
publishes information about creating smaller, 
personalized learning environments, including 
information on the Gates Smaller High School 
Learning Communities Project and the 
Minnesota CharterSchool Resource Project, 
http ://www.cente rforschoolchange.org 

American Institute of Architects Committee 
on Architecture for Education (Al A/ CAE). The 

A lA's professional interest group on issues relat- 
ed to p re -kindergarten through university level 

educational facilities, http: aia.org/cae_default 

Centerfor Collaborative Education. Based in 
Boston, CCE helped create and grow Boston 
Pilot Schools, which are small district public 
schools with focus, accountability and autono- 
my. Now also working in Los Angeles. 
www.ccebos.org 

Centerfor Educational Innovation- Rjblic 
Education Association. The Center has mo re 
than twenty years of experience in converting 
large school build ingsinto small schools. It pub- 
lishes information and conducts workshopson 
converting schools, http://cei-pea.org 

Coalition for Community Schools. The 

Coalition works toward improving education 
and helping students learn and grow. It offers a 
range of supportsand opportunitiesforchil- 
dren, youth, families, and communities, 
http :// www.communityschools.org 

Council of Educational Facility Planneis, 
International (CEFPI).The Council is an interna- 
tional professional association whose mem- 
bers— individuals, institutions, and corpora- 
tions— are actively involved in planning, design- 
ing, building and equipping schoolsand col- 
leges. http://www.cefpi.org 


Programme on Educational Building (PEB). 

Based in Paris, PEB operates within the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development to promote the international ex- 
change of ideas, research, and experience in 
the field of educational facilities. 
www.oecd.org/depa rtment/0,3355,en_2649_35 
961311_l_l_l_l_l,00.html 

National Alliance forRjblic CharterSchool. 

The National Alliance provides extensive infor- 
mation about the more than 4000 charter pub- 
lic schools serving more than 1 million students. 
www.publiccharters.org 

Small Schools Workshop. A group of orga- 
nizers, educatorsand researchers based in 
Chicago. The Workshop collaborates with 
teachers, principals, and pa rents to create 
new, small, innovative learning communities in 
public schools. Its Web site includes an archive 
of articles, numerous links, a bookshelf, project 
listings, a calendar, and a directory of small 
schools, http://www.smallschoolsworkshop.org 

U.S. Charter Schools. An information clear- 
inghouse and on-line community developed by 
WestEd in partnership with the U.S. Department 
of Education and the California State University 
Institute for Education Reform. Its Web site pro- 
vides state and school profiles, and information 
resources, http://www.uscharterschools.org 
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